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THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN KENYA 


GEORGE BENNETT 


Oxford University Institute of Commonwealth Studies 


1. Examples for the African 


KENYA, it may be said, is a political creation. If its frontiers have been 
drawn by administrators, the idea of the Colony arose in the minds of poli- 
ticians; their actions have thrown an image of Kenya on the world-screen. 
The British immigrants, whether coming from the British Isles, or from 
South Africa, Australia, or New Zealand, took to East Africa the tradi- 
tional aspirations of British settlers. They began to arrive in numbers in 
1903 in what was then the British East Africa Protectorate; within the year 
they had formed their first organization, the Planters’ and Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation. Its first aim concerned the export of potatoes, but it was not long 
before it was voicing political demands. Renamed the Colonists’ Associa- 
tion in 1904, it pressed, under the leadership of Lord Delamere, for the 
establishment of a Legislative Council and raised the usual cry of ‘No 
taxation without representation’. The real interest of politics then, as so 
often later with all racial groups, was land: the Association demanded the 
exclusion of the Indians from land ownership in the Highlands. It was not 
long before it began to split; Delamere’s leadership never rode easily in 
Kenya. At Nakuru, ‘the capital of the Highlands’, some of his opponents 
broke away to form the Pastoralists’ Association, and this was followed by 
the formation of local groups in other centres. In 1907 the then Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited East Africa. 
He was entertained by the Colonists’ Association, and subsequently noted 
in a phrase the individualism of the frontier, so characteristic of Kenya’s 
political history: ‘Every white man in Nairobi is a politician; and most of 
them are leaders of parties.”! 

Various attempts were made in 1907 and the following years to bring the 
European district associations together in some form of federal organiza- 
tion. In 1911 Delamere succeeded finally in achieving this in the Conven- 
tion of Associations; the first word of its title being intended to have, it 


* W.S. Churchill, My African Journey (1908), p. 21. 
Political Studies ,Vol. V ,No. 2 (1957, 113-130) 
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would seem, a literal and not a revolutionary connotation, though it was 
not long before it was known as “The Settlers’ Parliament’. The claim had 
some meaning when the only unofficials on the Legislative Council, which 
first met in 1907, were nominated, and these, from 1913, were maintaining 
a boycott as part of the campaign to secure electoral representation. Yet 
even after this had been conceded to the Europeans, who returned their 
first members in 1920, the Convention continued for some years to play an 
anomalous part in the life of the Colony. It was spoken of as ‘what might 
be termed a second chamber’,' and in the Legislative Council a Govern- 
ment official could refer to it in the Parliamentary periphrasis as ‘another 
place’.? For some time it continued to act like a Parliamentary body, taking 
published bills and discussing them clause by clause before they received 
similar treatment in the Legislative Council. For many years its meetings 
were opened by the Governor, who might make important pronouncements 
to it on the state of the Colony which would have been more appropriate 
in the Council. ‘A moral if not legal right’* was effectively asserted to call 
Government officials before it to be cross-examined on their policies, to sit 
through its meetings, and answer its debates. These strange relations of the 
political organization of one racial group in the Colony with the Govern- 
ment, and the manifest influence of that group, caused questions to be 
raised in the House of Commons. After 1927 the Governor and officials 
ceased to attend. The Convention began to decline as the focus of political 
expression thus passed to the Legislative Council; and the decline was 
hastened by the effects of the slump when many of the district associations 
no longer maintained their subscriptions. It met as a body for the last time 
in 1938, after its President, Lord Erroll, had suggested that it might have a 
future if it divorced itself from politics and confined itself to discussing 
agricultural and technical matters. The suggestion was not taken up, but 
certainly the Convention had grown weaker as other platforms were set up 
for the expression of European needs and opinions. Among these the 
Legislative Council was pre-eminent, but there were also District Councils 
and Road Boards, and Boards concerned with all the main agricultural 
products: on all of these European officials, if not always in a majority, had 
a large and important say. 

In the heyday of the Convention its leaders regarded their position as 


1 East African Standard (hereafter E.A.S.), leading article 31 Jan. 1920. 

? Legislative Council Debates (hereafter Leg. Co. Debates), Mr. Holm, 17 Apr. 1925, 
p. 284, and 18 Mar. 1926, p. 39. ; 

> Phrase of Capt. Schwartze, a Nairobi lawyer and later member of the Legislative 
Council (M.L.C.), in the Convention (E.A.S. 1 Jan. 1921). The legality of this proceeding 
was questioned by one former official, Mr. McGregor Ross, who maintained that this was 
‘about as flagrant a breach as could be imagined of Colonial Regulation No. 45’ which 
forbade a public official from allowing himself ‘to be interviewed on questions of public 
policy’ (W. McGregor Ross, Kenya from Within (1927), p. 172). 
* E.A.S. 13 May 1938. 
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such that they could form ‘an embryonic cabinet, the Vigilance Commit- 
tee’! that talked, in 1923, in terms of a revolt against the local Government 
if the Europeans’ wishes were not acceded to over the issue of the position 
of the Indians in the Colony.” In 1935 again a Vigilance Committee was 
formed, this time to oppose the imposition of an income tax. Then, how- 
ever, many Europeans realized that the idea was a mistake, that it might 
set an example as an instrument of anarchy to others. Sir Alan Pim, visiting 
the Colony in connexion with its financial difficulties, picked up these views 
and emphasized them in his Report: 


The Native community can no longer be regarded as living in a sphere of their 
own, unaffected by occurrences in the other sections of the community. The more 
advanced of their members are diligent students of the newspapers and might 
apply to their own case lessons learned from such controversies.’ 


As the income-tax controversy ended in the ‘compromise’ of 1937, the heat 
of European politics died away in the last years before the Second World 
War. After its outbreak something resembling ‘a national Government’ 
was formed, leading elected members, both European and Indian, being 
taken into Government positions so that they ceased to voice active criti- 
cisms in the Legislative Council. In these circumstances a new focus of 
political expression became necessary; in 1943 the first steps were taken 
towards the formation of the body that became in 1944 the Electors’ Union. 
This was purely political in character, without the predominantly agricul- 
tural interests of the old Convention. It succeeded in bringing in, as the 
other had but rarely done, both town and country members. In general, 
however, the two bodies closely resembled one another. Their purpose has 
been to express the essential unity of the European community which has 
always existed.‘ 

To an oligarchy, whether in eighteenth-century England or twentieth- 
century Kenya, party is anathema; strife must be contained within the 
Whiggery. In the twenties Delamere attempted a ‘Reform Party’. It imme- 
diately showed up the conflicts of interests between town and country, 
between large and small farmers—this at a time when the overruling 
necessity was European unity to speak to the Imperial Government; Within 
three years Delamere’s lieutenant, Captain Coney, was telling his consti- 
tuents that he hated the name of the Reform Party and maintaining that 
‘there was no Party at all’;> in 1932, six years after its final disappearance, 

* Phrase of Elspeth Huxley in White Man’s Country (1935), vol. ii, p. 126. In this book 
the settlers’ plans are sympathetically described. 

? McGregor Ross, op. cit., chaps. xx-xxii, puts an opposing view to Mrs. Huxley’s. 

, - a on the Financial Position and System of Taxation of Kenya, Col. 116 (1936), 


* pace Sir Philip Mitchell, African Afterthoughts (1954), p. 222. 
* E.A.S.1 Mar. 1924. 
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the European elected members, in appealing for funds for their organiza- 
tion, thought it necessary to state that their body had no relation to the 
defunct Reform Party.’ Since 1927 candidates for election have stood on 
their own merits; voters have had to consider ‘personalities not policies’, 
Only at the recent election did a party, the Federal Independence Party, 
put forward a programme. Significantly it was heavily defeated, and of its 
sympathizers the one who came nearest to success stood as an indepen- 
dent. All other candidates appeared as independents, though earlier another 
party had been brought into existence. One of the leaders of that party 
explained during the election: 


The United Country Party has no wish to add to confusion or to the disunity 
of the Europeans. There will be no party activity as such at this election.” 


When the election was over, the Europeans of the two victorious groups 
immediately announced their unity again in the European Elected Mem- 
bers’ Association. The European members’ organization on the Legislative 
Council has had a long history of personal bickering, but the quarrels must 
be contained within the one body. As it was put in 1949, the existence on 
the Council of isolated individuals or at the worst of splinter groups would 
be ‘a most undesirable state of affairs’.° 

All three European organizations, in fact, express the essential kaleido- 
scopic nature of European politics in Kenya./There may be conflicts of 
interest between various groups, or divisions among the leaders, but patterns 
of relations are boxed within the pressures under which the Europeans live, 
a small group of some 40,000 in a total population of nearly 6,000,000. 
Thus their organizations in this multi-racial society must be ‘Congress-type’ 
in form. Like the Indian National Congress of old each must contain all 
political viewpoints; moreover, like the Indian body, one of the Conven- 
tion’s main aims was the demand for self-government, by which it meant 

\government by the European community. The shelving of this demand in 
1931 was another factor in the decline of the Convention. Thereafter the 
Congress-type organization has represented a unity which has become as 
much defensive as offensive, and divisions have been seen as raising the 
possibility of group-suicide. 

If the Europeans have succeeded in maintaining a semblance of unity, 
the same is not true of the other immigrant group, the Asians. Among them 
again the Congress-type organization is found, as may be seen in the title— 
the Kenya Indian Congress. Like the European body it is based on local 

' E.A.S. 10 Sept. 1932. 

2 Mr. W. B. Havelock (East Africa and Rhodesia, 20 Sept. 1956). The party was subse- 
quently dissolved, a step which was ‘declared by some to be a wise contribution to European 
unity’ (The Times, 4 Jan. 1957). 


> Joint statement by the Electors’ Union and the European Elected Members’ Organiza- 
tion (former name of the E.E.M. Association) (E.A.S. 26 Aug. 1949). 
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associations, one of which, the Indian Association of Mombasa, was, in 
fact, founded three years before the first European association. A main 
motive in the formation of the Congress in 1914 was the search for self- 
respect, the demand for equality with the Europeans.’ Again a main interest 
was land, in the call for the opening of the Highlands to Indian purchasers. 
Besides this they wanted election to the Legislative Council on the basis of 
a common roll. In 1923, after protracted negotiations, the Indians were 
granted elective representation, but only from a communal electorate in 
which they were to return five members against the eleven Europeans from 
their separate constituencies.” The Congress refused to take part in such 
elections, accepting seats on the Council only on the basis of the Govern- 
ment nominating men whom they put up. Further, there was within the 
Congress a more radical group that pressed a policy of non-co-operation: 
in 1924, under their influence, Indians refused payment of taxes and from 
1927 to 1933 withdrew from the Legislative Council. However, Indian 
unity broke in the enforcement of this policy. The more moderate group 
at Mombasa had to be given permission by the Congress to sit on the 
Municipal Board there, and they opposed the suggestion in 1929 of a 
renewed non-payment of taxes. A split occurred in 1931 in scenes remini- 
scent of those in the parent body in India at Surat in 1907. In opening the 
Congress at Nairobi in January 1931 the President, Mr. B. S. Varma, 
declared that ‘abstention has cost us dearly’;? but after the Congress broke 
up in confusion, fearing violence, the non-co-operators carried the day, for 
in the general election of May their candidates overwhelmed such opposi- 
tion as was offered. Their leader throughout this period was Mr. Isher Dass, 
a Punjabi Hindu who came to Kenya in 1927, but slowly the moderates 
gained control of the Congress and of the Indian leadership, in the persons 
of, successively, a Brahmin businessman, Mr. J. B. Pandya, and a lawyer, 
Mr. A. B. Patel, both of Mombasa. In 1933 the Indians returned to the 
Legislative Council where the last quarrels between ‘extremists’ and 
‘moderates’ were fought out in extraordinary scenes in public. 

Thereaftet the real divisions have not been over policy but have sprung 
from deeper roots, from the divisions of Indian society which the immi- 
grants brought with them; The Muslims were particularly restive under the 
policy of non-co-operation. We may trace to that period the beginnings of 
communal feeling, between Hindu and Muslim, which became apparent 
in election arrangements and election clashes, even if the final rift took 
place only under the impact of events outside Kenya, in the division in 
1947 between India and Pakistan. The story of mounting rivalry between 


* Its original title, which it kept until 1952, was the East African Indian National Congress 
(hereafter referred to as the E.A.I.N.C.). 

* Indians in Kenya, Cmd. 1922 (1923). 

> Report of the 10th Session of the E.A.I.N.C., Jan. 1931. 
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sectional groups goes farther: Hinduism is caste-ridden and the Muslims 
are divided into sects. All this has found expression in political strife and 
attempted negotiation. In the post-war years, encouraged in part by Muslim 
agitation and success, there have been demands for separate communal 
rolls by the Goans and the Sikhs through their respective organizations 
which have withdrawn from the Congress. The Asians in Kenya have 
demonstrated the failure of the common-roll system which would appear 
to demand a measure of homogeneity not possessed by them. For long the 
pressures under which they live were apparently not sufficient to hold them 
together.) Now the mounting threat of African nationalism may bring at 
least the non-Muslims closer/In the recent elections two remarkable events 
took place: a member of the small Goan community was returned, he and 
another successful candidate being prominent personalities in the Congress. 
Not since 1933 had the Congress played a dominant role in the choice of 
candidates by the electors; this had fallen to the various caste and sectarian 
groups, while the Congress did little more than give a blanket endorsement 
to candidates in general. The Congress, because of the nature of Indian 
society, has been much less successful than the European ‘Congress- 
organizations’. 


11. African Political Developments 


With such examples and such warnings in front of the Africans in Kenya 
it is not surprising that African political expression started earlier there 
than elsewhere in East Africa, and that it has been maintained continuously 
ever since its first beginnings. These may be traced to the formation in 1920 
of the Kikuyu Association, and in 1921 of the Young Kikuyu Association 
with, as its Secretary, a Government telephone operator called Harry 
Thuku.’ It is, perhaps, not surprising that politics should develop first 
among the Kikuyu. They are an able tribe in close contact with the Euro- 
peans: the capital, Nairobi, is situated on their borders, while on three sides, 
to east, south, and west, their lands are surrounded by European settlement, 
of which that in the southern, Kiambu, district in particular has raised a 
series of grievances.’ Land has been the mainspring of Kikuyu political 
movements, but there were other complaints which helped the growth of 
political feeling. 

In 1920 the Government introduced a system of native registration 


! This came to the notice of the E.A.S. in Nov. 1920 when a leading article referred to 
the paper having received a ‘well-written’ letter from its Secretary, Matthew Njeroge, and 
wondered who was responsible for the Association’s growth (E.A.S. 15 Nov. 1920). 

? Ibid., 11 June 1921. 

> For a study and explanation of the misunderstandings that have arisen between 
European and Kikuyu over the nature of land transactions in that area see L. S. B. Leakey, 
Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (1952). 
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whereby an African over the age of 16 and outside the reserves was com- 
pelled to carry a card, the kipande, bearing his finger-prints. At the same 
time the Native Hut and Poll Tax was doubled, being raised from Rs.5 to 
Rs.10. In 1921 it was reduced to Rs.8, but the African was again hit, for 
the European farmers, affected by the fall in world prices, enforced a one- 
third cut in native wages. Such actions provided ready material for political 
discontent—material, moreover, which affected not only the Kikuyu. The 
Government received complaints also' from the other main area of African 
population, the Kavirondo (now Nyanza) reserves, situated to the west of 
the Rift Valley, from Mount Elgon in the north to the Tanganyika border. 
The opportunity for more widespread political action was seized by Harry 
Thuku who turned to form the militant East Africa Association, which, by 
a visit to Kisumu, he attempted to spread into the west.” In his activities 
Thuku was helped by the Indian leader Mr. M. A. Desai, editor of the 
East African Chronicle. That paper in 1921 publicized the Kikuyu griev- 
ances, mentioning, for example, such a technical point as the demands of 
the githaka holders’ that proper land titles should be issued to them. The 
newspaper office was for a time used by Thuku as his centre. He drove 
about in a car supplied by an Indian, though it was maintained that Thuku 
paid for this‘—presumably from the shilling a month that he was said to be 
collecting from his supporters. The Government stepped in, arrested Thuku 
in March 1922, and deported him as ‘dangerous to peace and good order’ 
to Kismayu (then part of Kenya), though not without touching off a riot in 
Nairobi. The subsequent white paper included a letter from the Chief 
Native Commissioner in which he maintained that a prayer issued for 
Thuku introduced an element of religion which might lead to a dangerous 
situation: its tenor, he wrote, is 


to stimulate enmity between Black and White, and to get the people to consider 
that they are in a state of slavery which has been imposed upon them by the 
Buropeans.° 


The ability shown by this young African leader certainly impressed some 
Europeans: the Scottish missionary Dr. Arthur commented: ‘It has been a 
revelation to me that the Kikuyu have been able to combine in this way.’ 
He acknowledged that there were ‘real native grievances’, mentioning par- 
ticularly the kipande, and he added that Thuku had been ‘made a spiritual 
leader’. 

With Thuku’s arrest we may turn to developments in Kavirondo. There 

* McGregor Ross, op. cit., p. 191. ? Ibid., p. 228. 

> For these see Leakey, op. cit. 

* Letter from Mr. Mangal Dass (E.A.S. 8 Apr. 1922). 

* Papers relating to Native Disturbances in Kenya (March 1922), Cmd. 1691 (1922), 


pp. 3-4. 
* Speech to the Convention of Associations (E.A.S. 1 Apr. 1922). 
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the Government, worried by the political unrest, sought the help of a 
Church of England missionary, Archdeacon Owen. With Government 
encouragement, he remodelled the Young Kavirondo Association that had 
recently come into existence, and whose suppression the Government had 
at first considered. He thus formed in 1923 the Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Wel- 
fare Association, of which he became the first President. He apparently 
hoped that the Governor would become its Patron and District Officers its 
Vice-Presidents.' Its rules included such welfare precepts as that the 
members should plant trees, dig sanitary pits, and provide themselves with 
a bed.” During its first three years its annual meetings were gatherings of as 
many as 2,000 people with Government officials present, and even, on one 
occasion, the local European elected member of the Legislative Council. 
However, it soon ran into the tribal difficulties which make any organiza- 
tion in Nyanza extremely difficult, for there is a multitude of small inter- 
locking tribal groups. In 1925 Owen found it necessary to divide the 
K.T.W.A. into Bantu and Luo branches. Further, the organization of this 
quasi-political body by a missionary served as an example. In 1925 a Native 
Catholic Union appeared, asking for special Roman Catholic representa- 
tion on the Local Native Councils and for the appointment of a Luo para- 
mount chief;? but like the K.T.W.A. it divided in its turn into Bantu and 
Nilotic sections. For the most part Roman Catholic missionaries and their 
converts have held aloof from politics; but on occasion they have found it 
necessary to attack policies of the K.T.W.A.‘ and of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries representative of African interests on the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils.* Owen, for his part, believed, as he once said in London, that 
‘every missionary ought to be a politician’.® His relations with the Govern- 
ment did not long remain smooth, even if, in 1926, he was commended in 
the publication of an extract from the Provincial Commissioner’s annual 
report: 

Archdeacon Owen, through the Association, has done much to restrain poli- 
tical agitation, and the Administration owes him a debt of gratitude.’ 


In 1928 Owen took exception to the references to the K.T.W.A. in the 
Native Affairs Department’s annual report, and claimed for them the right 


* Letters from Archdeacon Owen in E.A.S. 23 June and 28 July 1923. The Association 
is hereafter referred to as the K.T.W.A. Owen gave an account of its history to the Joint 
Parliamentary Select Committee in 1931; this is published in vol. ii, p. 94, of its Report 
(House of Commons No. 156) which is referred to henceforth as J.S.C. 

? E.A.S.24 Nov. 1923. 

> Ibid., 28 Nov. 1925. 

* Letter from the Director General of the Native Catholic Union (ibid., 4 Aug. 1928). 

5 Ibid., 29 June and 27 July 1929. 

® East Africa and Rhodesia, 13 Dec. 1934. 

? Tours in the Native Reserves and Native Development in Kenya, Cmd. 2573 (1926), 
p. 10. 
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to discuss political matters as freely as the Convention of Associations.’ 
However, he knew that politics among Africans were in their infancy. He 
agreed in 1931 with the official opinion that there were then no Africans 
capable of representing Africans on the Legislative Council.* As for him- 
self, he was a critic who would not be silenced: if he could not obtain a 
hearing in Kenya he would appeal to British opinion, and he wrote often 
for the Manchester Guardian. He is still remembered in Nyanza where he 
has recently been commemorated in the erection by public subscription of 
the Owen Memorial Hall. His influence helps to explain the difference in 
the political developments of Nyanza and Kikuyuland. 
Among the Kikuyu the next major development centred in a break with 
a mission. In 1929 the Church of Scotland, always more ready in Kenya 
than the Anglican Church to make political and other pronouncements, 
laid it down as a matter of discipline that its adherents should have nothing 
to do with the practice of female circumcision. This rite de passage, 
common to many African peoples, was regarded by the Kikuyu as an essen- 
tial element in their social customs. The Kikuyu Central Association sprang 
to its defence. This was the former Young Kikuyu Association, renamed 
after the Harry Thuku troubles. It first came into prominence under its new 
title in 1925 when, at Fort Hall, it petitioned the Governor—among other 
requests—for permission for Africans to grow coffee, for the appointment 
ofa Kikuyu paramount chief, for the publication of the laws of the country 
in Kikuyu, and for the release of Harry Thuku.’ In the matter of female 
circumcision the K.C.A. was taking up a popular issue, and as a result it 
grew rapidly in numbers, laying claim in 1931 to 10,000 members, of whom 
8,000 were said to be paying a subscription of 6d. a month.‘ It published 
a newspaper, Muiguithania, which continued intermittently until the 
Government suppressed the Association in 1940.9 Most important in its 
history was the emergence of a new figure, its Secretary, Mr. Johnstone 
(later Jomo) Kenyatta; In 1929 he went to England to press the Associa- 
tion’s views, being introduced to certain circles interested in colonial affairs 
by Isher Dass,° who was long connected with the League Against Imperial- 
ism. Kenyatta petitioned the Secretary of State on behalf of the Association, 
raising the usual points, but included with the demand for direct election by 
Africans to the Legislative Council (he asked for three African and two 
European representatives) the remark that ‘ultimately the number of 





* Letter to the E.A.S., 10 Mar. 1928. 2 J.S.C., vol. iii, p. 84. 

> E.A.S. 2 Jan. 1926. The Association will now be referred to as the K.C.A. 

* Mr. Johnstone Kenyatta, reported in East Africa and Rhodesia, 18 June 1931. 

* The Native Affairs Department (hereafter N.A.D.) Report for 1928 said of the K.C.A.: 
‘It is energetic, virile and enterprising and, among its other activities, publishes a monthly 
newspaper in Kikuyu, the contents of which have been for the most part quite unexcep- 
tionable and deserving of much commendation’ (p. 4). 

* Leg. Co. Debates, 19 Oct. 1934, p. 582. 
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African representatives in the Legislative Council should predominate’! 
In 1931 Kenyatta and Mr. P. G. Mockerie attempted to give evidence for 
the K.C.A. to the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee on East Africa, 
and Kenyatta did later appear as General Secretary of the K.C.A. before 
the Carter Commission on land in London. He stayed to produce an anthro- 
pological study of the Kikuyu, Facing Mount Kenya, which is extremely 
revealing of his attitude to the customs of his people; he also travelled in 
Europe, going twice to Russia where he studied at Moscow University? 

In Kenya the break with the mission led to the formation of splinter 
churches and, because of the mission’s educational work, to the establish- 
ment of independent schools. In their numerous petitions and memoranda 
the various Kikuyu associations constantly mentioned the educational 
needs of the tribe. Now they attempted, through the Kikuyu Independent 
Schools Association and its offshoot in Kiambu, the Karinga Schools Asso- 
ciation, to meet this themselves./As the schools arose from a_politico- 
religious clash, so later they increasingly became vehicles for Kikuyu 
‘nationalism’. 

But such united action remained for the future. The history of Kikuyu 
politics in the thirties is one of rifts and factions. In 1930 Harry Thuku was 
allowed, after prolonged pressure in England, to return from deportation. 
In 1932, in a contested election, he became President of the K.C.A., defeat- 
ing the previous President Mr. Joseph Kangethe. As President, Thuku 
gave evidence for the K.C.A. in 1933 before the Carter Commission on 
land and the Bushe Commission on the administration of justice among 
Africans.’ He spoke, however, for a body rent by faction; the Association 
split into two, each group having a President, treasurer, committee, and 
office/ The dispute came before the courts in an action for defamatory libel 
brought by Thuku against a Vice-President, Mr. Jesse Karioki.* This 
engendered further friction which ‘culminated in mass fighting between 
the opposing bodies in Nairobi’.. Thuku’s opinions were growing more 
moderate. Soon he was being ‘consulted on points by Government’.’ In 
1935 he formed the Kikuyu Provincial Association,’ and later publicly 
denounced his former associates in the K.C.A. for disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment. The K.C.A. itself was reconstituted in 1938 but was suppressed by 
the Government on the outbreak of war with Italy on the ground that it was 


‘ This petition was published as a pamphlet together with the Secretary of State’s reply: 
Correspondence between the K.C.A. and the Colonial Office, 1929-1930. 

? M. Slater, The Trial of Jomo Kenyatta (1955), p. 159. 

> Col. 91 (1934), vol. i, and Cmd. 4623 (1934). 

* E.A.S. 27 May 1933. 

* N.A.D. Report for 1933, p. 10. , 

* Mr. E. E. Biss to Dr. J. H. Oldham, 5 July 1934 (letter in the file of the Race Relations 
Committee of the Kenya Missionary Council). 

? N.A.D. Report for 1935, p. 9. Hereafter the Association is referred to as the K.P.A. 
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subversive. By then it claimed to have 7,000 members in its Kikuyu branch 
ith others among the Kamba and the Teita,’ 

Throughout its history the Government believed that the K.C.A. was 
unrepresentative, for the mass of the population was ‘not concerned with 
politics’* Moreover, the Government believed that the K.C.A. was losing 
ground to the K.P.A. The K.P.A.’s entrance fee in 1940 was Sh.10 (com- 
pared with the K.C.A.’s of Sh.18.50) and its members were asked to pay 
between two and three shillings a year, besides making an initial declara- 
tion of loyalty to the King2/T he K.P.A. has continued to the present; it has 
small groups of supporters in the Kikuyu reserves, men, often of some sub- 
stance, who were loyal to the Government in the Mau Mau Emergency and 
still look to Harry Thuku for leadership 

The appointment of the Carter Commission in 1932 provided an oppor- 
tunity of expression for all the Kikuyu Associations; they took the chance 
to record other grievances as well as giving evidence on the Commission’s 
subject of the land. Thus the K.C.A. complained that they had been denied 
freedom of speech and of the Press, and stopped from holding meetings 
and collecting funds.*/ Certainly the Government congratulated itself in 
1930 that the K.C.A. had become less active, attributing this to its ‘firm 
measures . . . to strengthen the power of the Chiefs, to prohibit political 
meetings and the collection of money for unauthorised purposes’.¥ Because 
of such action African political activity became limited very largely to 
petitioning and the drafting of memoranda—a difference from the mass 
meetings that the K.C.A. had held in 1928 and 1929. 

The Carter Commission received memoranda from three Kikuyu politi- 
cal associations and heard representatives from a fourth. The Progressive 
Kikuyu Party’s memorandum stated that it had been formed in 1928 to 
express ‘the views of the large number of Kikuyu in South Nyeri who hold 
moderate opinions in matters political’. It protested its loyalty to the Crown 
and the Government, saying that many of its members were ‘leading repre- 
sentatives of the Church’, though in giving evidence its spokesmen could 


‘ Leg. Co. Debates, the Acting Chief Native Commissioner Mr. La Fontaine, 14 Nov. 
1938, p. 310. Cf. the Chief Native Commissioner on the K.C.A. in 1926: ‘The Association 
is devoid of any representative character’ (Leg. Co. Debates, 31 May 1926, p. 197). 

? Report by Lord Hailey, 1940-1942, on Native Administration and Political Develop- 
ment in British Tropical Africa, pp. 220-1. 

> Col. 91 (1934), vol. i, p. 91. In 1930 Mr. Joseph Kangethe, President of the K.C.A., was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of Sh.150 for taking part in a meeting 
prohibited by a headman. The Supreme Court described his offence as ‘an impudent 
challenge against authority and good government, as he, an educated man, was setting a 
wicked example to the less fortunate members of his tribe’ (Hansard, Sth Series, vol. 240, 
pp. 1255-6, Commons, 3 July 1930). 

* N.A.D. Report for 1930, p. 10. In giving evidence before the Joint Select Committee the 
President of the K.T.W.A., Mr. Ezekiel Apindi, explained the inaction of his Association 
page to the Government’s ‘regulations with regard to membership and fees’ (J.S.C., 
Vol. ii, p. 412). 
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only say of their numbers that they had ‘more than 200 members’.' This 
body seems to have come into existence largely under the aegis of the 
Church of Scotland mission, and in support of that Church on female cir- 
cumcision, for in 1929 it sent to the Press a letter on those lines, attacking 
the K.C.A.? Two witnesses told the Carter Commission that they spoke for 
the Kikuyu Land Board Association of Limuru, another shadowy body; 
but a more important body was that known as the Kikuyu Loyal Patriots. 

This was the body formed in 1920 as the Kikuyu Association, It changed 
its name in 1931 in order to stress its loyalty and to differentiate itself from 
the K.C.A. with which it was being confused.‘ In contrast to the K.C.A. it 
was always prepared to work through constituted authority, a clear neces- 
sity when its leader was a Government servant, Chief Koinange, and many 
of its supporters were Chiefs and headmen. Its main, if not sole, concern 
was the land question. Koinange submitted a memorandum on this to the 
Ormsby-Gore Commission,’ and made it his major point in giving evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee.® For the Carter Commission the Patriots 
supplied a memorandum (this is printed with the evidence) and Koinange, 
in giving evidence, refreshed himself with two other memoranda from it.’ 
The Commission certainly gave Koinange a full opportunity: the evidence 
in volume i provides an interesting study of his methods. He was, his 
Provincial Commissioner acknowledged in 1937, 


not afraid fearlessly to represent the views of his people when he considers that 
there is a cause for legitimate complaint.* 


Such a spokesman was necessary when the political organizations were 
weak, faction-ridden, and largely ineffective. 

For a moment the four Kikuyu bodies (not including the Catholic Union, 
that is) did manage to join in a memorandum to the Secretary of State on 
his visit to Kenya in 1934. They complained of ‘the misrepresentation’ of 
African interests in the Legislative Council, renewed demands for the 
appointment of a Kikuyu paramount chief and for permission to grow 
coffee, and protested once more against the kipande system.° 

The number of Kikuyu associations arose in part from personal rivalries 


? Col. 91 (1934), vol. i, pp. 95 and 102. 

? Letter from the President and Secretary of the P.K.P. (E.A.S. 21 Sept. 1929). Equally 
among Catholic Kikuyu there was a Native Catholic Union which also made little political 
impression. There is a reference to this in the N.A.D. Report for 1928, p. 3. 

* Col. 91 (1934), vol. i, pp. 143 and 147-8. When its Secretary wrote to the E.A.S. in 1937 
the paper confessed it had never heard of the Association before (leading article, 10 Sept. 
1937). * JSC., vol. iii, p. 25. > E.A.S. 15 Nov. 1924. 

® His evidence is in J.S.C., vol. ii, pp. 399-423. 

7 Col. 91 (1934), vol. i, pp. 171 f. and 128. 

* N.A.D. Report for 1937, p. 20. 

®° Memorandum preserved in the files of the Race Relations Committee. It is printed in 
the E.A.S. 5 May 1934, p. 12, where it is attributed only to the K.C.A. and the K.L.P. 
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but more from the local interests of the various sections among the Kikuyu. 
They have only developed a strong tribal consciousness under the impact 
of British rule and European settlement. The K.C.A. originated in Fort 
Hall and was also strong among the Kikuyu in Nairobi; the Progressive 
Kikuyu Party never extended beyond the Nyeri district, while the Loyal 
Patriots, as Koinange’s organization, centred on his clan lands in Kiambu. 
In that district there was much political activity—not unnaturally as land 
grievances were there most acute and the people were in close contact with 
Nairobi. 

Yet Kikuyu complaints only indirectly reached Kenya’s ‘Parliament’, 
the Legislative Council. In the great debate in 1934 on the Carter Com- 
mission Report, Canon Burns, the missionary representative of African 
interests, did not voice the points that had been conveyed to him by these 
African political leaders through meetings arranged by the Race Relations 
Committee of the Kenya Missionary Council. This was left to the Indian 
members, and, in particular, to Isher Dass. On a number of occasions he 
claimed to be speaking at the request of Africans, and he repeatedly acted 
as the mouthpiece of the K.C.A., quoting their memoranda and petitions 
to Government. In July 1938 when 1,500 Kamba tribesmen marched on 
Nairobi in protest against the Government’s destocking measures he acted 
as a go-between, bringing their leader to the officials. He denied that he had 
instigated the action, but he compared it to a ‘hunger march’ in England.! 
Certainly Africans were learning political tactics, for the march was 
obviously well organized and the Government, after further trouble in the 
Kamba reserve, thought it advisable in September to deport to Lamu its 
leader, Samuel Muindi, an ex-policeman.? 

Characteristic of the inter-war period is the local association and the 
local agitation. The K.C.A. did attempt to spread its ideas: it invited other 
tribes to send delegates to a general conference and sent its newspaper to 
the Chagga in Tanganyika, while the Government believed that it was sup- 
porting the formation of a Young Nyika Party at Kilifi in the Coast Province 
in 1931, but all these moves proved abortive.’ In 1934 a North Kavirondo 
Central Association appeared, modelled on the K.C.A. and raising the 
popular cry for the appointment of a paramount chief.* The K.T.W.A. 
became increasingly a Luo organization, with the non-Luo in the North 
Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Association. African traders formed groups to press 
their special interests in ‘Native Chambers of Commerce’ in various parts 
of Nyanza.° All these bodies called for representation in the Legislative 

' Leg. Co. Debates, 17 Aug. 1938, pp. 230-40. 2 N.A.D. Report for 1938, p. 17. 

* J.S.C., vol ii, pp. 93 and 254, and N.A.D. Report for 1931, p. 14. 

* N.A.D. Report for 1935, pp. 7-8. 


* N.A.D. Report for 1939 (typescript in the Legislative Council library) and Col. 91 
(1934), vol. iii, pp. 2144 f. 
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Council, for better educational facilities, and for more favourable treat- 
ment of Africans in land settlement.’ East of Nairobi there were the 
Ukamba Members Association and the Teita Hills Association which were 
suppressed with the K.C.A. in 1940. This action and the removal of their 
leaders to Kapenguria served as a warning: the North Kavirondo Central 
Association ‘went into voluntary liquidation’ and the Government found 
other societies ‘more co-operative’. 

The war period saw little political activity.* Some of the local associa- 
tions continued throughout and, as the war ended, their activities supply a 
main interest. Particularly noteworthy was an awakening of political con- 
sciousness at the Coast which had so long remained, in its isolation from 
the Highlands, aloof from Kenya African politics.| There was a rapid 
growth of local associations of various kinds. By the end of 1947 the ad- 
ministration knew of sixty-three such in Mombasa, of which twenty-eight 
had been formed in that year.‘/Many of these, there and elsewhere, were 
tribal in character: They were even formed among the pastoral tribes in the 
Kipsigis-Nandi Union’ and the Masai Union. Of these the Luo Union is 
clearly the most important; there are now signs of its seeking to play a partin 
politics, in which it might well be powerful, for the Luo, like the Kikuyu until 
the Mau Mau Emergency, are spread in employment across the Colony. It 
has, however, had its difficulties: in 1949 in Mombasa and in 1950 in Nairobi 
the Luo from South Nyanza proved restive. At the Coast a break occurred, 
while in the capital a split was only averted by the intervention of Mr. 
Ohanga, the Luo member of the Legislative Council.9/For the most part the 
Unions have been little more than welfare organizations, with a very small 
membership, often ephemeral in character, narrow in scope, and tending 
naturally to emphasize tribal differences.” The typical Kenya solution was 
put forward in 1948: Ohanga suggested that the Kenya African Union 
should become a federation of Tribal or Provincial Unions.* Was he simply 
following on the lines of the European and Indian political organizations? 
The idea had an African background also. In 1947, in Mombasa, the Bara 


? Hailey, op. cit., p. 221. 

? Report on Native Affairs, 1939-45, p. 81. ‘ 

> We may, perhaps, note the campaign of Chief Koinange’s son, Peter Mbiyu, with his 
father’s support, to obtain nomination as the first African to the Legislative Council. A 
petition was drawn up for which he sought signatures, touring in the African areas, and 
this, by devious means, reached the Secretary of State (Leg. Co. Debates, 8 Nov. 1943, pp. | 
443 and 474). * Report of Native Affairs, 1946-7, p. 81. 

* Mr. J.J. K. arap Chemallan (M.L.C. 1948-52) helped to form this and was its Secretary 
(1946-7) (E.A.S. 16 Apr. 1948). 

® African Affairs Department Report for 1951, p. 53. a 

7 Administrative officers did use these associations for a while as a means of obtaining 
African representatives in municipal advisory bodies in Nairobi and Mombasa (see article 
by Mary Parker, ‘Municipal Government and the Growth of African Political Institutions | 
in the Urban Areas of Kenya’, Zaire, vol. iii-6, June 1949). 

* Letter in the E.A.S. 13 Feb. 1948. 
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African Union was noted; this was an ‘association of associations’, consist- 
ing of two representatives from all the major tribal unions and up-country 
tribes; and it had as a purpose, among other objects, to act as an arbitrator 
and settle disputes. The administration, reporting this, added this comment 
on its pattern of organization: 


This does not necessarily imply amalgamation, but rather progressive repre- 
sentation to cover a wider area; it accords with the traditional African political 
and social system, operating much like that of a series of electoral colleges. Thus 
the Tanganyika Union and the Nyanza Province African Union function as con- 
ventions from the various associations whose members come from the smaller 
areas or from the different tribes in the Tanganyika Territory and the Nyanza 
Province respectively. 


Was Ohanga’s idea that the title of the Kenya African Union should have 
a similar meaning? 

The Kenya African Union proclaimed by its title that it sought to 
organize the Africans of the whole Colony. With it we reach the first 
sustained African attempt to create a ‘Congress-organization’. Formed in 
1944 as the Kenya African Study Union, it took the name by which it has 
become more widely known at its second Annual Delegates’ Conference 
in 1946. It appealed for funds to the whole population of Kenya, and its 
Secretary reported that Africans and Asians had responded, but not Euro- 
peans.? Until the Mau Mau Emergency the link with Asian politicians was 
maintained: at the annual meetings of the Union and of the Indian Congress 
there was an interchange of speakers, while a number of joint meetings on 
special issues was held. 

The politics of the immediate post-war years, with the appointment of a 
local European as a Member of the Government in 1945 and the discus- 
sions before the establishment in 1948 of the East Africa High Commission, 
made for a common feeling. This existed mainly at the leadership level. At 
the same time a lively debate went on in the African press over the position 
of Indians in the Colony, and the typical accusation was made that they had 
a stranglehold on African development in trade and craft skills/ This corre- 
spondence flared up in particular after a statement by an African member 
in the Legislative Council: 


I never thought that I would ever side with the Indian community as I now do, 
but I am forced by circumstances and cannot help it. I must therefore say that in 
this Council the Indian members are more helpful to the African community 
than the Europeans because they think of what the African community desire.° 


? Report of Native Affairs, 1946-7, p. 81. 
? E.A.S. 8 Feb. 1946 (the Union is henceforth referred to as the K.A.U.). 
> Leg. Co. Debates, Mr. Odede, 4 July 1946, pp. 59-60. 
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The K.A.U. leaders were faced with a similar problem to the Asians— 
the necessity to prove in a successful political organization that there was 
a ‘community’ to represent. For them—as Mr. Mathu, the first African 
M.L.C., told the 1946 Conference—it was necessary to forget tribal differ- 
ences.! This problem was not made easier by the fact that the K.A.U. 
appeared to many as a Kikuyu body, the K.C.A. in a new guise. It developed 
first as the war-time political internees were released and soldiers were dis- 
charged from the Army, and received considerable stimulus from the return 
to Kenya in 1946 of Jomo Kenyatta, In 1947 Kenyatta became its President 
and quickly displayed such a dictatorial attitude and control that Mr. 
W. W. W. Awori, the General Secretary and editor of its paper Sauti ya 
Mwafrika, resigned his two posts. The break was unfortunate for the Union 
as Awori’s influence counted for much in the populous North Nyanza 
District. There was a mass meeting there, at Kakamega, at which Mathu 
spoke, and there was talk of the formation of branches throughout Nyanza,’ 
but the Union never took root. In Nyanza it could not overcome the feeling 
that it was a Bantu, and, more particularly, a Kikuyu organization. Else- 
where it made little progress among other Bantu tribes, though it attempted 
to spread to the Teita Hills and among the Kamba. One non-Kikuyu success 
was among the allied Embu people, though there, in 1951, the District 
Commissioner differentiated its branch from the violent Kikuyu activity 
elsewhere, saying that the President and Secretary of the local branch were 
‘among the most respected members of the African District Council and 
work for the benefit of the people’.’ 

The K.A.U.’s strength then lay among the Kikuyu, in the tribal area 
and in Nairobi, and among Kikuyu labourers scattered throughout the 
Colony. By the time it was suppressed, in 1952, it laid claim to more than 
100,000 members paying 5s. a year./Kenyatta was addressing mass meet- 
ings with crowds of thirty to forty thousand, which were so organized that 
on one occasion forty bus-loads of people went from Nairobi to Nyeri, a 
distance of 95 miles. Behind a mass movement of this character lurks, 
especially among an unsophisticated people, the ever-present dangers of 
intimidation and violence. There were outbreaks of violence from 1947 in 
the Kikuyu reserves. In that year, in a strike at Uplands in the Kiambu 
district, came the first report of intimidation through oath administration. 
When Mr. C. E. V. Buxton, a retired Provincial Commissioner, made this 
allegation in a letter to the East African Standard, claiming that it was 
connected with the collection of money for the Githunguri Teachers’ Train- 


* E.A.S. 8 Feb. 1946. Mathu was nominated to the Legislative Council in 1944. 
? Ibid., 18 July 1947. 
> African Affairs Department Annual Report for 1951, p. 34. 

M. Slater, The Trial of Jomo Kenyatta (1955), pp. 37 and 151. 
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ing College, Kenyatta replied that he was insisting that funds should be 
collected only on a voluntary basis.’ 

In Kenyatta and the K.A.U. all the Kikuyu organizational strands 
were meeting. In assuming control of the Training College from Mbiyu 
Koinange, Kenyatta had started to direct the independent schools move- 
ment. In the formation, in 1948, of the African Education Council, he 
sought to tighten this control, though the step was not wholly successful 
for some of the better-run schools resisted political indoctrination.?, When 
the K.A.U. formed a branch at Ndeiya, in October 1948, Senior Chief 
Koinange appeared on the platform with Kenyatta; the former moderate 
of the Kikuyu Association and the former General Secretary of the K.C.A. 
were together.?, There remained the separatist churches. Mau Mau, it has 
been maintained, picked up and worked upon the religious feeling of the 
Kikuyu.‘ Certainly it must be seen against the background of a series of 
Dinis, religious movements, a mixture of Christian and pagan ideas, often 
pentecostal in character, which also voiced anti-European sentiments.‘ 
Mau Mau appeared at first as something like these. It has been called ‘the 
Stern Gang’ of the K.A.U., and Kenyatta and his associates were accused 
and found guilty of managing it. Whether, as some maintain, Kenyatta was 
not its real originator but was carried along when the political movement 
got out of hand and more desperate men, the ‘Forty Group’, decided to use 
violence, need not concern us here.’ It is enough that in the declaration of 
the Mau Mau Emergency and the suppression of the K.A.U., the story of 
an African attempt at a Colony-wide association, or Congress, came, at 
least temporarily, to an abrupt end. 

Yet in the five years of Kenyatta’s control of the K.A.U. there did 
emerge some similarities of pattern with the European and Indian ‘Con- 
gress organizations’. Especially was this so in regard to the K.A.U.’s 
relations with the African members of the Legislative Council. Mathu 
felt the need for a political organization to support him in the Council’ 
but the K.A.U.’s policy in demanding direct African election meant that 
it could not regard appointed members, even if they had undergone some 
form of indirect election, as the true representatives of the people. However, 
some respect was due to Mathu, one of the founders of the Union, for 
whom a statement of criticism made of his political actions would even be 
withdrawn,* and the Council members were invited to attend meetings of 





' E.A.S. 31 Oct. 1947 and 14 Nov. 1947. 

? D. H. Rawcliffe, Struggle for Kenya (1954), pp. 44-45. > E.A.S.8 Oct. 1948. 

* L. S. B. Leakey, Defeating Mau Mau (1954), chap. iv. 

* For the Dinis see D. H. Rawcliffe, op. cit., chap. iii. 

* Rawcliffe puts this view, op. cit., pp. 45 f. 

’ Speech reported in the E.A.S. 25 Apr. 1947. 
_* As happened over the differences of policy on Col. 210. See statement from the K.A.U. 
in E.A.S. 12 Aug. 1947. 

5540.5.2 K 
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the K.A.U. executive. As with the Convention before 1920 and the Indian 
Congress before 1933, the K.A.U. regarded itself, in the absence of elected 
members, as the focus of the political life and expression of the community. 
Recently Mr. Argwings-Kodhek, a new African leader outside the Legis- 
lative Council, has called upon the African members to boycott its pro- 
ceedings. It remains to be seen what new patterns of African political life 
will appear when the Emergency ends and, still more, when there are, after 
March 1957, elected African members of the Legislative Council. 








THE INDEPENDENT MEMBER IN 
IRELAND 


BASIL CHUBB 
Trinity College, Dublin 


‘Stand by Independent Deputies precipitating Government Crisis’ 
(Headline in the /rish Independent, 28 April 1951) 
‘Independents hold key to power’ 

(Ibid. 9 June 1951) 


THERE must be few countries today where such headlines as these could 
appear. Notwithstanding cabinet government on the British model and 
well-organized political parties, there have always been enough Indepen- 
dent members in Dail Eireann (the Irish House of Commons) to make them 
important in political life and, occasionally, to give them as a group a key 
position. In the House they have a recognized status and, though they may 
be by no means agreed, they are treated for procedural purposes as though 
they are a party group. When their numbers and the political circumstances 
have warranted it, they have even received ministerial office. Though they 
number only five today, which is fewer than ever before, the headlines 
quoted above show that not so long since, fourteen strong, they were in the 
very centre of the political stage and on that occasion five votes were 
decisive. The Independent is, then, a political phenomenon of importance 
in Ireland and by no means a curious rarity or unusual survival well out of 
the main stream of political life. 

The term ‘Independent’ calls for definition. For purposes of this article 
an Independent may be said to be ‘a person independent of the party 
machines’.' He does not necessarily call himself an ‘Independent’. He may 
not be a ‘true’ or ‘pure’ Independent who fights his own election battle and, 
possibly, fights it largely on his own money. He may not even be a ‘tem- 
peramental Independent’, one who belongs from time to time to a party, 
but cannot stay in it; or a dissident, one who has left or been expelled from 
his party. He may, indeed, be a virtual camp-follower of one of the parties, 
always supporting it, tolerated by it, perhaps not even seriously opposed 
by it in his constituency. Or he may even sit and vote with other like-minded 
‘Independents’ in a loose, though informal, group. Or, however labelled, 


' S. King-Hall, ‘The Independent in Politics’, Parliamentary Affairs, vol. v, p. 104. 
Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (1957, 131-139). 
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he may have the support of a small or localized organization with a title 
and political objects, such as a county farmers’ association, and he might 
in fact obey his ‘Executive’. The important characteristics of the Indepen- 
dent as defined here are, first, that he does not have behind him at election 
time the resources of any political party worth the name; and, second, that 
he does not take a party whip in the House. 

The Independent member in Dail Eireann owes his existence to the 
operation of proportional representation in a situation where personal and 
local factors have great weight in politics. Irish elections are conducted 
according to the system usually known as ‘proportional representation by 
the single transferable vote’. This system gives scope to electors to combine 
in groups which do not coincide with party divisions and behind candidates 
who are not necessarily party first choices, or even party choices at all. Until 
1935 no less than eighteen out of thirty constituencies returned five or more 
members and thus gave considerable scope for minority groups. Successive 
revisions of constituencies have, however, substantially altered this position 
and, theoretically, lessened the chances of minority and, hence, Indepen- 
dent representation. That the potentialities of P.R. are actually realized is 
due to the fact that personal and local considerations loom large in Irish 
political life. Although the major parties are organized on a national scale 
and one or two national issues have been the principal governors of politi- 
cal allegiance, the party label is by no means all that the electors look for. 
A parliamentary representative is usually a well-known and active local 
man with a great web of local and county connexions and great influence 
in local social and political life. He will normally be a county councillor 
or must soon become one. A man with ‘a national record’ (i.e. in the struggle 
for independence), a man with a family name, or a well-known Gaelic foot- 
ball player, will get votes for those attributes. Once returned, a member can 
do more to ensure retaining his seat by working for his constituents per- 
sonally and as a group than in any other way. Except for the sophisticated 
city type, members regard themselves, and are regarded, more as contact 
men for their constituents in political and administrative circles, than as 
legislators. They may be, and their constituents certainly are, less concerned 
with broad, general issues than with immediate local affairs and personal 
interests. The Deputy who works hard to forward the personal interests of 
his constituents and to get, or seem to get, as much public money as possible 
for his area is virtually assured of re-election. He does not have to be a party 
man to do this. In circumstances such as these, Independent members might 
be returned and, once in, continue to be returned regularly. 

The numbers of Independent candidates (under whatever name they 
stood) and of successful candidates have on the whole remained very con- 
stant, as the accompanying table shows. 
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Candidates and Members Returned at Elections to Dail Eireann 











Candidates Members returned 
Total no. of Independent Total no. of Independent 
Election candidates candidates members members 

a -  * 375 70-75* 153 16 
1927 (June). ; . 376 ST 153 16 
1927 (Sept.) e ; 263 33 153 13 
1932 . a ' ‘ 279 38 153 14 
1933 . ; : ‘ 245 13 153 9 
1937 . ; ? . 254 36 138 8 
1938 . ; ; , 214 11 138 7 
1943 . . ‘ ‘ 355 34* 138 10 
1944 . ‘“ F ‘ 251 24 138 11 
1948 . ‘ 4 ‘ 406 32 147 12 
1951 . ‘ ; : 296 31 147 14 
1954 . ‘ ° ‘ 302 31 147 3 

















* On these occasions it is not possible from the evidence to classify all candidates exactly. 


At first there was an optimistic rush of Independent candidates en- 
couraged by P.R., especially from among former unionists or supporters of 
the former Irish Parliamentary Party, who were not, and in the circum- 
stances could not be, organized in a political party. Once the political 
climate and the working of the electoral system became clear, the number 
of Independent candidates fell to rather over thirty and this has become 
the normal figure except on those occasions when one election is followed 
by another quite quickly. On these occasions fewer stand, since potential 
candidates who have just fought an election may be deterred by financial 
difficulties and have a fairly accurate knowledge of their chances. 

The number of Independent candidates who were successful also re- 
mained fairly constant from one election to another until the 1954 election. 
A fall in the thirties was due partly to the attempt to form a broad-based 
party to oppose Mr. de Valera and the Fianna Fail Party and partly to the 
abolition of university representation. The subsequent rise reflected dis- 
satisfaction with the existing parties (new parties also appeared). The 
figures for the 1954 election require some explanation. Between 1951 and 
1954, eight out of the fourteen Independent members joined or rejoined 
parties in preparation for a tense but straightforward election battle be- 
tween Fianna Fail and the rest. Although the actual number of Indepen- 
dent candidates going forward in 1954 did not fall, it did not include these 
eight candidates who were strong ones. In fact, the number was made up 
by an unusual rash of small political groups which could hardly be called 
parties, each putting up one or two candidates who had little chance. Hence 
only five Independents were returned. 
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If the number of Independent Deputies has remained fairly constant 
until recently, the composition of the Independent group in the Dail has 
changed since the early days of the state. Almost all the first Independents 
were either ‘former nationalists of the old school like Captain Redmond’, 
or ‘business men and others of the ex-unionist type’,’ many of them Protes- 
tants, mainly from Dublin and its surroundings and from three of the 
border counties (Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan). Politically they were a 
fairly homogeneous group who in other circumstances would probably 
have formed a party. They could be and, as we shall see, were for con- 
venience sake regarded as a distinct party group. They had their counter- 
part in the Senate where an ‘Independent Group’ with a regular chairman 
‘habitually consulted together . . . but . .. were not bound by any pledge’? 
As former Nationalist and Unionist supporters gradually became reconciled 
and absorbed, their representatives tended either to join Mr. Cosgrave’s 
party, Cumann na nGaedheal, or to lose their seats. The process was helped 
by a revision of constituencies which divided a number of the bigger (five 
or more members) constituencies and abolished the Dublin University con- 
stituency, which regularly returned three such representatives. Neverthe- 
less, it remained true until recently that almost all Independents were anti- 
Fianna Fail, however little else they had in common. Only in the three 
border counties mentioned above, however, did this original type of Inde- 
pendent survive and, even there, the type tended to alter as old issues died 
and new political problems came to the fore. 

As the Nationalists and Unionists disappeared, other types of Indepen- 
dent members emerged. Parliamentary representatives cannot, of course, 
be classified rigidly and least of all ‘Independents’. Certain characteristic 
types do seem to have emerged, however, though a particular individual 
may well combine the features of more than one type. Perhaps the most 
important is the ‘Independent Farmer’ representing local agricultural 
interests and communities which do not regard themselves as adequately 
catered for by the parties. Although there have been two specifically 
Farmers’ Parties, and though the major parties inevitably pay great atten- 
tion to the most important farming interests, it is virtually impossible to 
reconcile all the demands of farmers engaged in widely varying types of 
agriculture. As a result, dissatisfied county farmers’ associations sponsor 
Independent candidates of their own choosing. In a dissatisfied area, or 
one which is socially or economically a bit different from the rest of Ireland, 
a good candidate, who must be a local farmer of some standing, is assured 
of considerable support. In 1954 the Cork County Farmers’ Association 
sponsored such candidates in every one of the four Cork County consti- 
tuencies. 


* Donal O'Sullivan, The Irish Free State and its Senate, p. 182. 2 Ibid., p. 266. 
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The urban counterpart of the ‘Independent Farmer’ is the “Business 
Candidate’. Business candidates were returned in Dublin and Cork in the 
twenties, but they were usually also, and perhaps primarily, identified with 
the unionist cause. Two business men Independents have been returned for 
Cork city in more recent years, one in 1944 and the other in 1948. 

An increasingly common type of Independent in Ireland is the dissident 
or rebel from a political party. The nature of Irish politics being what it is, 
a break with the party does not necessarily spell defeat at the next election. 
Some men with strong local connexions and support can leave their parties 
for personal or political motives and still retain their seats. That does not 
mean that party is universally second to personal or local considerations: 
it does mean that some representatives are not wholly dependent on their 
parties and a few are virtually independent of them. A few Deputies have 
even moved from one party to another via the Independents’ benches. In 
such political conditions also, men who are primarily personalities have 
won seats as Independents, and, once in, have been able to hold them. 
Again, since there exists in Irish politics a dynastic tendency of alarming 
proportions—widows and sons, and even daughters, of representatives who 
die in office are virtually assured of the dead man’s seat—some Indepen- 
dents have owed much to the family name. If the late Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Alderman ‘Alfie’ Byrne, who sat as an Independent from the origin 
of the state until his death in 1956, was above all a remarkable personality, 
his three sons have certainly owed much to the family name and reputa- 
tion.! 

In almost all democratic states political oddities who are essentially 
Independents come forward at elections, however slender their chances. 
Under the Irish system of election and in Irish conditions, such characters 
might, if their particular appeal happens to strike some local chord, slip 
into one of the last seats. They have, in fact, been very few, but the best- 
known of them deserves mention. Mr. Thomas Burke, a member for 
County Clare from 1937 to 1951, was a locally famous bone-setter and 
farmer. He appealed frankly to the people of Clare for their support in 
return for professional services rendered, or which might be rendered in 
the future, and both he and his electors seem to have regarded the seat as a 
form of payment. He seems to have taken little or no part in the work of 
the Dail and his hurt appeal to the electors in 1948 illustrates well his atti- 
tude: 

You saw I had a tough time in 1944 to get even the fifth seat, although I had 
given the use of their limbs to every class in Co. Clare without fee or reward... . 


* Alderman Byrne, who always polled a very large number of first preference votes, sat 
originally for Dublin North. When the constituency was split, he took one-half and his son, 
Alfred Patrick, won the other. When the latter died in 1952, another son, Thomas, won the 
seat. When Alderman Byrne himself died in 1956, a third son, Patrick J., won the seat. 
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It is very disappointing when I find people so ungrateful as to forget what I have 
done for them when they were no use to themselves or anybody else, only a mere 
handful of shattered bones. Now when they can do their daily work, surely I 
should expect a simple stroke of a pencil—that is the only compensation I ask 
or get... . As ever, the same old bone-setter, Thomas Burke.’ 


Curious phenomenon as it was, Mr. Burke’s ability to win and hold a seat 
underlines the importance attached by Irish electors to local standing and 
connexions and to service (in one form or another) to the local community. 
Such factors go far to explain the success of Independents. 

Not only are there certain characteristic types of Independent, but also 
there are certain areas of the country where they have been most numerous, 
and most successful. In the first ten or fifteen years especially, the areas 
where ex-Unionists and Protestants were strong returned one or more 
Independents. These were Dublin (the Dublin University constituency, the 
city constituencies, and the county) and the border counties, Donegal, 
Monaghan, and Cavan. The proportional representation system had indeed 
been intended, and insisted on when the Irish Free State was set up, to 
assure just such representation. Despite constituency revision which less- 
ened the chances of minority groups and despite substantial assimilation of 
former Unionists, the three border counties continued for a time to return 
Independents. Socially, these, the three Ulster Counties in the Republic, 
are somewhat different from their neighbours. Parts of them were colonized 
in the seventeenth century and they are essentially Ulster in complexion. 
A class of small, conservative, highly independent farmers (some of them 
Protestant) dominates and the parties have never satisfied or attracted the 
support of some of its members. Today, however, these counties only return 
one Independent and, apart from them, it is only in the two largest cities, 
Dublin and Cork, with their more volatile political life, that Independents 
of one sort or another are returned with any frequency. 

By virtue of numbers alone the Independents would have been assured 
of a position in the Dail and a role in the party political battle that contrasts 
markedly with their status in other countries. One in ten or twelve as they 
have sometimes been in the past, they would, in any case, have been impor- 
tant, especially since parliamentary majorities tend to be small in Ireland. 
In fact, their role has been the greater since it has tended to resemble dis- 
tinctly that of a small parliamentary party. This has been so for the very 
good reason that, as we have noticed, in the first ten years at least, that is 
what the Independents really were. The comparative homogeneity of many 
of the first Independents (at least on important issues) and their substantial 
numbers led them to be regarded, and talked of, as a loose party group and, 


* Election address published in the Clare Champion, 17 Jan. 1948. 
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more, to be treated as a party for procedural and business purposes in the 
Dail. Although they became a more diverse collection as time went on, they 
tended at least to oppose Mr. de Valera (with the exception of an occasional 
‘Independent Republican’ or dissident from Fianna Fail) and to that extent 
could be legitimately regarded as a group. But in recent years, when they 
have lost any semblance of being a cohesive group, the established practice 
of regarding them as a group has continued. 

Like a party, they have had a bloc of seats in the Dail chamber and they 
have enjoyed the facilities of a party room in Leinster House, where the 
Dail meets.! Where, as in the allocation of places on committees of the 
House, representation is settled by reference to party strength, they have 
claimed and been given their due allocation and they have conferred to 
nominate their representatives. Even today, when their numbers do not 
warrant it, they have places on committees.? Independent members have 
acted as chairmen of the Public Accounts Committee and have been nomi- 
nated to the Speaker’s panel of chairmen. At the same time, they have 
perhaps also enjoyed the same privileges and suffered the same disabilities 
as British Independents—privileges such as a slightly greater chance than — 
the average back bencher of catching the Speaker’s eye, and the freedom 
which absence of the whip brings; disabilities such as lack of information 
on the arrangement of business, the absence of briefing and aid in prepar- 
ing speeches on matters before the House, and the cold and lonely feeling 
of the outsider, a feeling that must be at its strongest as election time 
approaches. 

In the parliamentary battle between the parties, the numbers and com- 
parative homogeneity of the Independents in the past often made them 
important, and might seem to have assured them generally of a strong 
bargaining position, parliamentary majorities being so small. In fact, until 
recently, this has not been so. Statistically, Mr. Cosgrave may be said to 
have relied on them from 1927 to 1932, and undoubtedly he had to take 
their views into account. When he did not, in 1930, some of them helped 
to inflict on him one of the rare parliamentary defeats a government has 
suffered in Ireland. But quasi-party that they were, they in their turn 
depended on him. They might defeat his bills, but they would not willingly 
see him replaced by Mr. de Valera, whom they disliked and feared. From 
1932 to 1948 Mr. de Valera never needed their support: with only the odd 
exception he would not have got it if he had. Thus it was not until 1948, 
when the political situation had altered and the Independents were a mixed 
and diverse group, that they began to assume a key role and a strong bar- 


See Dail Debates, 1.vii.1954, cols. 1064 ff. for their complaints when, only five strong, 
they were evicted from their party room. They were found another. 
* This is, in part at least, a recognition of personal abilities. 
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gaining position. When, in that year, a broad-based ‘Inter-party Govern. 
ment’ was being formed to replace Fianna Fail, those Independents who 
were likely to support such a Government were numerous enough if 
reckoned as a group to be entitled to a minister in the share-out of offices 
which was proceeding on mathematical lines. What is more, their support 
was essential, and, following on discussions with them as if they were a 
party, one of their number did in fact receive a portfolio. In 1951 Indepen- 
dents who had usually voted for the ‘Inter-party Government’ forced the 
Taoiseach (Prime Minister) to dissolve by threatening him with defeat in 
the House. After the ensuing election, which was a straight fight between 
Fianna Fail and all other parties, Mr. de Valera found himself five, and 
Mr. Costello (his rival) ten, short of a majority in a House containing 
fourteen Independents, some of whom were uncommitted. Whatever 
one may think of post-election bargaining between political parties, it is 
hard to deny the undesirability of situations such as this, in which great 
power is put into the hands of men who may not have declared their 
sympathies, and great responsibilities are imposed on men who, for one 
reason or another, may have chosen not to commit themselves in the 
struggle for power between responsible parties seeking the electorate’s 
approval. 

At the moment the Independents are few; fewer than ever before. And 
yet in 1951 there were fourteen, the biggest number for twenty years. 
Contemporary political events go far to account for the variation. It is 
clear, nevertheless, that the character of Independent representation is 
changing. Fewer Independents in recent years have been Independents all 
their parliamentary careers and more of them have been men who left the 
political parties. Furthermore, the number of Independents who are elected 
to the House for the first time has dropped to the merest trickle—in 1948 1; 
in 1951 1; in 1954 none. The number of Independents in the future may 
well, then, be mainly governed by the incidence of party squabbles and the 
ability of rebels to survive: other types of Independent may become quite 
rare. The explanation is simple enough. Some Deputies, as we have seen, 
may rebel or be expelled and yet retain their seats as Independents: the 
aspiring Independent candidate who has never sat in the House is more and 
more handicapped as time goes on. Elections are more expensive than they 
were and hence the parties have a great advantage. Constituency revision 
has wiped out the big constituencies returning a large number of members, 
from which Independents have mostly come, and has increased the three- 
member constituencies in which the Independent is less likely to succeed 
against the major parties. The established Independent finds it difficult 
enough; the newcomer will rarely succeed. Their numbers are, therefore, 
likely to be small except in unusual circumstances. Since, in Irish condi- 
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tions, Independents might after any election find themselves in the position 
to make and unmake governments, Sir Harold Nicolson’s dictum seems 
very apt. “We must’, he said, ‘have Independent Members of exceeding 
virtue, and therefore very few.”? 


' Harold Nicolson, The Independent Member of Parliament, Hansard Society Pamphlet, 
no. 2, 1946. 











SOME NOTES ON THE STANDING 
COMMITTEES OF THE FRENCH 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
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University of Durham 


THE Standing Committees of the French National Assembly have been the 
subject of much theoretical argument, and the character of their work has 
often been described in a general way." It is hoped in this article to make 
somewhat fuller the picture of the committees at work, by illustrations 
taken from the reports of their proceedings. The period chosen, 1952, 
corresponds more or less with that chosen by Mr. Peter Campbell for his 
study of party discipline in the Assembly.’ 


1. Continuity of membership 


The first question which demands our attention is the composition of the 
committees. Unlike the Standing Committees of the British House of 
Commons, but like those of the United States Congress and of many other 
assemblies, they are specialized and permanent. There are nineteen, each 
with forty-four members. Each corresponds, if not with an actual adminis- 
trative Department, at least with a particular field of government; each is 
set up anew at the beginning of every parliamentary session and remains in 
being throughout the session. Each acquires a special familiarity with the 
problems of its field of work and is well placed, not only for conducting 
well-informed examination of bills, but also for exercising some sort of 
check upon the corresponding branch of the Executive. 


Cf. Joseph Barthélemy, Essai sur le travail parlementaire et le systeme des commissions, 
Paris, 1934; R. K. Gooch, The French Parliamentary Committee System, Appleton-Century, 
1935; Pierre Pactet, ‘Les Commissions parlementaires’, in Revue du droit public, 1954, 
pp. 127-72; P. Williams, Politics in Post-War France, Longmans, 1954, chap. 15; D. W. S. 
Lidderdale, The Parliament of France, Hansard Society, 1951, chap. 7. 

? The principal source used is the Bulletin des commissions, which gives brief accounts 
of the meetings of the committees. For some purposes the Journal officiel (Débats) has 
been used. 

> Peter Campbell, ‘Discipline and Loyalty in the French Parliament during the Pinay 
Government’ (Political Studies, vol. i, 1953, pp. 247-57). I should like here to record my 
gratitude to Mr. Campbell for his most generous and valuable assistance and advice in the 
preparation of this article. Similarly, I should like to thank Mr. Philip Williams for many 
valuable suggestions. 

Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (1957, 140-157). 
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Each party receives a number of seats in each committee proportionate 
to its total number of seats in the Assembly. In practice this means, inevi- 
tably, that a particular party’s entitlement is not usually exactly the same 
in each committee; it may have, say, seven seats in some committees and 
eight in others. Ministers may not be members of committees. It is permis- 
sible for a deputy to belong to two committees; indeed, a simple mathema- 
tical calculation will show that there must be some dual membership.' 

At the beginning of each year each party recommends to the Assembly 
lists of its members to fill its quota on each committee. The allocation of 
the committee places among the members is thus a domestic affair for each 
party. The parties try to satisfy the wishes of their members as far as pos- 
sible. Some deputies wish to serve on committees where they can use special 
knowledge; others may be more concerned with obtaining places in which 
they may be able to serve local interests and thus gain electoral advantage.’ 
Considerations of party discipline do not appear to play a substantial part 
in the allocation of places. Committee seats are not, as a rule, given as 
rewards for faithfulness to party leaders, or withheld as a penalty for voting 
against the rest of the party. On the other hand, if a deputy becomes so 
much at loggerheads with the main body of his party that he leaves it or is 
expelled, he at once loses his entitlement to his place as one of the party’s 
team.’ 

The annual renewal of the committees is not normally an occasion for 
big changes in membership; the assumption is rather that deputies stay on 
from year to year in the same committees. Deputies find useful the expertise 
and the personal contacts which they gain through long service. On the 
other hand, the French system does not provide special motives (such as 
can be seen in the United States Congress) for trying to gain the greatest 
possible seniority. Each committee’s chairman and other officers are ap- 
pointed anew by votes of the membership at the beginning of each year, 
and these offices are not necessarily or even usually given to the most senior 
members. It is in fact not unknown for a deputy to be given one of the com- 
mittee’s offices immediately after first becoming a member of the commit- 
tee.* In any case, the chairmanship of a committee does not confer great 
benefits on its holder, and a place on the bureau of a committee has very 
little significance. 


' Normally rather more than a quarter of all the deputies have dual committee member- 
ship. A few deputies, apart from Ministers, belong to no committee. Their number was in 
1952 about 5 per cent. of the whole. 2 Cf. below, p. 149. 

> A serious breach in a party’s ranks over an important question may have repercussions 
on the nomination of committee-members. The battle in the Socialist Party over the nomi- 
nations to the Foreign Affairs Committee in January 1955 provides an example. But here 
the whole party was split. 

* Thus in 1952 M. Kir was made a member of the bureau of the Defence Committee just 
after he had become a member of the committee, and one of the members of the bureau 
of the Health Committee was not only new to the committee but new to the Assembly. 
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There are at least two special factors which make for a good deal of 
fluidity in committee membership. In the first place not all committees are 
equally desirable. Membership of the Finance Committee is a special 
honour which is very much sought after, and is in many ways more desir- 
able than ministerial office. Membership of the Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committees is also, for those deputies who are interested in these 
matters, highly valued. When a vacancy occurs in any of these three com- 
mittees there will be deputies, already members of other committees, 
anxious to fill the place, and further changes may follow from any one 
change. The second special cause of changes in membership is the shortness 
of the life of governments. When a new government is formed some offices 
(though by no means all) will normally be given to deputies who were not 
in the outgoing government, and who have therefore to vacate their com- 
mittee positions. Similarly, the outgoing ministers who do not receive office 
in the new government will want to obtain committee seats. 

When we examine the records for 1952 we find that in eight committees 
there were thirty changes during the year, of which six were due to minis- 
terial changes. In four instances, three of them in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the outgoing minister was able to step into a committee place left 
vacant by a party colleague who entered the new government; in the other 
cases some reshuffling was necessary, except in the case of M. Emile 
Hughes, a radical, who took the place in the (relatively humble) Economic 
Affairs Committee which had been left vacant by the death of M. Ducreux. 

For the purposes of the present study, an examination has been made of 
the extent of continuity of membership in nine committees (Table I). Ina 
relatively short period (October 1952 to February 1954), covering three 
sessions within the life of one Assembly, the number of deputies who 
retained their places varied between twenty-six and thirty-four in each 
committee, and the average was thirty-one. With forty-four deputies in 
each committee the turnover-rate was thus fairly high. 

The extent of continuity over a longer period, covering 1947 as well as 
1952 and 1954, is illustrated in Table I. 

The first line of the table gives the number of deputies in each committee 
who were members at all three dates; these provide the nucleus of long-term 
members. In the Economic Affairs Committee, which had a low rate of 
continuity, there were only six such permanent members; in the Health 
Committee there were fifteen. 

To take account of the changes within the life of an Assembly, the 
deputies who were still members in 1952, but left before 1954, are shown 
separately, as also are the (very few) who had returned by 1954 after being 
absent in 1952. Account has been taken of the natural disappearance of 
1947 committee members during the period, either through failure to be 
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re-elected in 1951 or through other causes. There was in fact a very large 
turnover of deputies at the 1951 election,’ so that for some of the com- 
mittees over half of their 1947 members were out of the Assembly at the 
later dates. The distribution of the casualties is of some interest. 


TABLE I. Continuity of membership in certain committees, 1947-54 





Committees 





Foreign | Economic | Agri- Educa- 
Finance | Defence | affairs affairs culture tion Justice | Health | Pensions 





No. of 1947 committee 
members who were 
still members in: 


Both 1952 and 1954 13 10 13 6 9 8 11 15 13 
1952 only . : i 2 4 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1954 only . 2 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 


1947 committee mem- 
bers who were still 
deputies in 1952 and 
1954 but no longer in 
the same committee in 
either year ; 3 13 10 10 20 11 6 8 7 14 
1947 committee mem- 
bers no longer in As- 
sembly in 1952 . ‘ 14 19 18 17 22 28 24 20 16 
Five-year continuity- 
rate. (1947 members 
still in some committee 
in 1952 expressed as a 
percentage of the 1947 
members still in As- 
sembly) . _ 50 56 62 23 45 58 60 67 50 
































The fourth line of the table shows how many of the 1947 members of 
the respective committees were still in the Assembly in 1952 and 1954 but 
had nevertheless relinquished their old committee assignments. Their 
average number was eleven for each committee. 

The last line of Table I shows the most significant information to be 
drawn from it, namely the ‘continuity-rate’, or the number of 1952 members 
of the various committees who had been there in 1947, expressed as a per- 
centage of the total number of 1947 members of each committee still in the 
Assembly. It will be seen that in no case were more than two-thirds of the 
available deputies still in their old committees, and that on the average 
little over half were still there. The overall picture shows fairly considerable 
similarity between one committee and another, except in the case of the 
Economic Affairs Committee, which showed exceptionally low continuity. 
This last fact will be examined below. 

In the case of the Finance Committee, a good deal of the movement in 
and out was caused by changes of Government. The thirteen deputies who 
were members of it in 1947 and still in the Assembly, but out of the com- 
mittee, in 1952, included MM. Laniel, René Mayer, Pleven, Buron, and 


* The election of June 1951 produced 242 new deputies out of a total of 627. 
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Gavini, all of whom had held ministerial office in the interval. Of the total 
of thirteen, two had gone to the Defence Committee, one to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Likewise with the Foreign Affairs Committee, four 
former members had since been ministers and one had moved to the 
Finance Committee. 

We now ignore the turnover due to changes in committee membership, 
and ask, with reference to each committee, as it was constituted in 1952, 
how many of its members had five or more years’ seniority as deputies 
(Table II). Here we see a more significant difference between the types of 
committee than could be observed in the previous study of comparative 
turnover. The three most important committees had, as we would expect, 
substantially more senior deputies among their members than had the 
others. 


TABLE II. Members of certain committees in 1952 who had not been 
deputies in 1947, according to party membership 
(The added figures in brackets represent ‘attached’ deputies) 






































Party 

All exclud- 

Committee Comm.| Soc. | M.R.P.|\U.D.S.R.| Rad. Ind. | Peasant| R.P.F.*| Total | ing R.P.F. 
Finance . " 2 — 1 1 —- a= 2 6 12 6 
Foreign Affairs . 1 — 1 — 1 1 1 6 11 5 
lence. ‘ _ —_ —- 1(+)) 2 1 (+1) 2 6 14 8 
Economic Affairs. 2 4 2(+1) 1 3(+1) 3 4 6 27 21 
Agriculture. 2 2 2 — 3 2 2 6 19 13 
Education . 1 1 — (+2) 1 2(+) 2 2 9 21 12 
Justice 1 2 —(+1) 1 3 2 3 7 20 13 
Health 1 3 2(+)) 1 2(+)D 1 2 8 22 14 
Labour 1 5 — (+1) 1 4 2 3 | 7 24 17 








* This is the whole party before the break away. 


At first sight it may seem a little surprising that the Finance Committee, 
with its pre-eminent position, should have had in 1952 as many as twelve 
deputies who were still relatively new to the Assembly. It must be observed, 
however, that six of the twelve were members of the R.P.F. (Gaullist) group, 
which had not existed at the 1946 election, and most of whose deputies were 
new to the Assembly. The Peasant groups also had many new deputies 
among their total representation of forty-six, and were therefore well placed 
for providing desirable committee seats for deputies just elected to the 
Assembly. If we exclude these groups as well as the R.P.F., we find that 
only fourteen seats in the three principal committees, taken together, were 
occupied by newly elected deputies. The equivalent figure for the next three 
committees in the list, those on Economic Affairs, Agriculture, and Educa- 
tion, is thirty-eight. For the remaining three it is thirty-five. 

The peculiarly high rate of transfer out of the Economic Affairs Com- 
mittee is particularly interesting, because it reinforces suspicions that, in an 
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Assembly so much dominated by the Finance Committee, there may not 
be very much that an Economic Affairs Committee can usefully do. In 
fact there is some evidence to suggest that service there may be treated as 
preparatory to service in the senior committee in this field; of the twenty 
deputies who were members of the Economic Affairs Committee in 1947 
but not in 1952, five had gone over to the Finance Committee. 

As would be expected, the senior committees included not only a rela- 
tively high proportion of deputies who had been in the Assembly since 
1946, but many ex-ministers and party leaders. In the Finance Committee 
there were in 1952 nine ex-ministers, and four deputies then holding office 
in their party organizations. The ex-ministers included M. Reynaud, who 
had been chairman since 1947, and M. Mendés-France, who became chair- 
man himself soon afterwards, and was chairman in 1954 up to the time 
when he formed his government. In the Foreign Affairs Committee in 1952 
there were eleven ex-ministers. 


Il. Organization of committees and nomination of rapporteurs 


It is above all for the sake of the detailed examination of bills that the 
French committees exist, and the quantity of proposals which they examine 
is impressive. The French conception of the separation of powers requires 
that members of the Assembly should have an effective opportunity, not 
subject to limits such as are accepted in England, of bringing forward 
legislative proposals. The distinction between Government bills (projets de 
loi) and private members’ bills (propositions de loi) exists in name only. 
All bills, whether official or unofficial in their origin, become from the 
moment of their introduction the property of the Assembly in a much more 
real sense than in England. In France every bill is at once sent to one of 
the Standing Committees, and it only comes before the whole Assembly 
after the committee concerned has examined it. The text before the 
Assembly is the text drawn up by the committee, where the Government, 
being unrepresented, has no control. On the floor of the National Assembly 
the committee’s rapporteur, rather than the Minister, is in charge, and has 
a special seat on the committee bench at the front of the Chamber. If a 
timetable has to be imposed, as is quite frequent with important measures, 
the Government does not draw up the timetable, but the task is entrusted 
to the Conférence des Présidents, a body consisting of the chairmen of the 
committees and of the parliamentary parties, or ‘groups’. The assimilation 
of government bills with private members’ bills becomes more evident when 
itis remembered that many of the Government bills which are on their way 
through Parliament at any given time have been introduced by the previous 
government, or even by its predecessor. 


The importance of a Standing Committee’s task in preparing bills for 
5540.5.2 L 
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the Assembly is thus a feature for which there is no parallel in the British 
Parliament. The bill which comes up for discussion in the full Assembly is 
the committee’s bill, and the committee, for all that it will have no respon- 
sibility for putting the measure into effect once it is passed, can be regarded 
as having a special sort of legislative responsibility, derived from the real 
sovereignty of the whole National Assembly." 

As deputies may introduce bills or motions without limit, the number of 
measures sent to the committees is very large. In the Parliament of 1951-6 
more than 10,000 bills and motions? were introduced and sent to com- 
mittees, or well over 2,000 a year. Even for nineteen committees, each 
meeting (in theory at least) once a week, this seems a formidable number. 
It sometimes happens that two or more bills on a particular topic are intro- 
duced by different deputies. In such a case it is usual for all the texts to be 
given for report to the same rapporteur, who then returns to the committee 
his own text, incorporating such parts of the original proposals as he thinks 
fit. Thus in the Agricultural Committee, on 12 February 1952, M. Laborbe 
received for report two bills concerned with the nomenclature of cheeses. 

The quantity of measures sent to each committee is increased by the 
device whereby a bill which interests more than one committee may be sent, 
not only to the appropriate committee for the main examination, but also 
to one or more other committees which are interested in its subject-matter. 
A committee to which a bill is sent pour avis deals with it in the same way 
as does the first committee. 

As each committee has so great a number of bills to deal with, the task 
of the rapporteur, particularly with a measure of secondary importance, is 
of the greatest significance. His report is likely to be accepted by the body 
of the committee.’ His function is to examine the measure closely, in con- 
junction, if it seems necessary, with the original proposers, or the Govern- 
ment or interested bodies outside,’ or all of these, and to draw up his report 
to the committee after hearing these outside opinions. He then defends his 
report in the full sitting of the committee, which may accept, reject, or 
modify his report. Finally, he submits the report to the Assembly and takes 
charge of the bill there on the committee’s behalf. 


’ Cf. Pactet, op. cit., p. 146. M. Francois Goguel, in a recent article (Esprit, June 1953, 
p- 861), has advocated the transfer of this responsibility for bills to the Government. 

? Bills are far more numerous than motions (propositions de résolution). 

> Cf. Lidderdale, op. cit., p. 183. 

* It must be mentioned in this connexion that the committees have civil servants attached 
specially to them. Their advice is extensively used. But in so far as these officials, while 
serving committees, are detached from the normal administrative machine, they are in a 
somewhat equivocal position. Cf. F. Goguel, ‘Déficience du Parlement’, in Esprit, June 
1953, p. 856. 

4 For some discussion of contacts between rapporteurs and interested bodies, cf. G. E. 
Lavau, ‘Notes sur un pressure group frangais’, in Revue francaise de science politique, 
vol. v (1955), pp. 378 f. 
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The report begins with a memorandum, setting out the general purposes 
of the bill, and expressing the rapporteur’s opinions on the matter. As it is 
usual for the original proposer of the motion or bill to submit an exposé 
des motifs, the rapporteur’s memorandum is normally related in some way 
to this exposé, sometimes it merely reproduces the explanation originally 
given by the proposer. The second part of the report is a draft of the 
measure, into which the rapporteur may or may not have introduced 
amendments of his own. When the matter comes before the committee, it 
is the rapporteur’s text that forms the basis of discussion. If the rapporteur 
has introduced destructive amendments, or amendments which the original 
proposers dislike, they must try to persuade the committee to modify the 
rapporteur’s proposal.' This will probably be easier if the original intro- 
ducer of the bill is a member of the committee concerned. Some of the 
proposals brought into the National Assembly are in fact brought in by 
members of the committee to which it can be expected that the bill will go; 
this is not surprising in the case of distinctly specialized committees, such 
as that on education, because the very existence of permanent standing 
committees presupposes a certain degree of specialization of interest. 
With the more general committees, such as that on Justice and Legislation, 
the great majority of the bills examined originate with outside deputies. 

The choice of a rapporteur for each measure is obviously a rather impor- 
tant matter, but on the whole it tends to settle itself without a great deal 
of difficulty, and it has not been found necessary to draw up formal rules 
to govern the process. On the rare occasions on which there is conflict, the 
committee makes its choice by a majority vote, but it is much more usual 
for a rapporteur to be chosen by agreement.’ 

The high degree of separation between Legislature and Executive in 
France is forcibly illustrated by the fact that any member of a committee 
is eligible to be appointed rapporteur. To one familiar with the British (or 
even, to some extent, the American) concept of Government and Opposi- 
tion, it would seem normal that the rapporteur should at least be taken 
from among the members of one of the parties supporting the Government; 
there is, however, in France no suggestion of a rule to this effect. In 1952, 
during the administration of M. Pinay, in which the Prime Minister 
belonged to the group of Republican Independents, and offices were dis- 
tributed among all the Third Force parties except Socialists, both Socialists 

' For a discussion of the difficulties in which committee members find themselves through 


paucity of information when dealing with such proposals, cf. Henri Mendras, ‘Les Organisa- 
eo et la politique’, in Revue frangaise de science politique, vol. v (1955), 
p. 748. 

? In the Education Committee, in the first six months of 1952, 29 of the 46 propositions 
de loi allocated to rapporteurs were introduced by members of the committee. The propor- 
lion in this case was exceptionally large. 

* Cf. Pactet, op. cit., p. 144. 
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and Gaullists were frequently appointed rapporteurs, sometimes of impor. 
tant bills, including Government bills, and even Communists received a fair 
number of texts. Occasionally there was a division over the appointment 
of a rapporteur, and the results of such divisions were by no means uniform. 
For one Government bill a R.P.F. deputy was appointed by a narrow 
majority against a Socialist rival. On another occasion a private member's 
bill first proposed by a M.R.P. deputy was awarded to a Socialist by 25 
votes against 8 votes to his M.R.P. rival. 

There is no regular scheme for the allocation of bills to rapporteurs, no 
rota system or anything of that kind. The personal reputation of the indi- 
vidual deputy, together with his willingness to accept burdens, is always an 
important consideration. In the words of M. Pactet, ‘What matters is a 
man’s competence, real or supposed, his capacity for the task, the confi- 
dence of his colleagues, the attitude of the groups, and, more still, the 
probable electoral influence of the measure concerned.”! 

The working of the machinery for allocation of bills to rapporteurs can 
be illustrated by a study of the process in four of the busiest of the com- 
mittees concerned primarily with bills (Agriculture, Education, Labour, 
and Justice-and-Legislation) during the first half of 1952. In each of these 
committees the distribution of the texts was very uneven among those who 
took reports. In each case there were two or three members who received 
a relatively very large number of texts; in the Justice Committee five mem- 
bers (one Socialist, two M.R.P., and two Independents) took between them 
eighty-eight texts, or two-thirds of the total. In the four committees together, 
almost half the members received no bills to report. The 414 bills were 
shared among ninety-five deputies, of whom twenty-eight received only 
one each, twenty-three received five or more, and eleven received ten or 
more each. Nothing of any significance emerges from an analysis according 
to party-membership of the deputies who received large numbers of bills, 
except perhaps that the M.R.P. seemed particularly inclined to have a few 
specially active deputies (judged from this standpoint) in each of the com- 
mittees. In the four committees eighteen M.R.P. deputies shared 119 texts, 
while the same number of Communists shared only fifty-seven. Nine 
M.R.P. deputies, but no Communists, received seven or more texts each. 
Well over a third of the texts were given for report to Communists or 
Socialists. If the R.P.F. is counted as an opposition party, we find that 
almost half of the texts were given to members of parties normally oppos- 
ing the government of the day.? In relation to their total numbers in the 
Assembly the Communists in these committees received between them 


1 Op. cit., p. 144. 

2 During the time covered by this survey the R.P.F. had not yet split, and the A.R.S. did 
not exist. Only one of the deputies concerned later joined the A.R.S., and he had only one 
text. 
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more texts to report than the R.P.F., or even the Radicals or the Peasants, 
who were among the supporters of the Government.’ The largest number 
of texts went to the M.R.P., who were only the fourth largest group, and 
second largest to the Socialists. 

Mr. Philip Williams has already observed how each committee attracts 
to itself a large proportion of deputies who have some special reason for 
wishing to serve in it.? A rather similar trend is suggested by an examination 
of the distribution of texts among the members of the different parties 
according to the committee. In the Labour Committee, nine-tenths of the 
texts went to members of the Communist, Socialist, and M.R.P. groups, 
being shared between nineteen deputies of those groups; only four deputies 
from the other half of the committee shared the remaining one-tenth of the 
texts. This distribution of bills in the Labour Committee reflects a tendency 
for the majority of bills which are submitted to it to be introduced by 
deputies of the three left parties. Even so, in the first half of 1952, fourteen 
of the sixty-two bills sent to this committee were originally introduced by 
deputies not belonging to the Communist, Socialist, or M.R.P. groups (cf. 
below, p. 150). 

In the Agriculture Committee, on the other hand, thirteen deputies of 
these three groups (which together constituted approximately the left half 
of the Assembly) shared between them just over half the texts, while the 
remainder were distributed among eleven deputies from the right parties. 
The deputies from the Peasant groups in the Labour Committee received 
between them no texts at all; in the Agriculture Committee three Peasant 
deputies shared between them ten texts, twice as many as were taken by 
Socialists. In the Education Committee we see a rather special pattern 
emerging, reflecting on the one hand the close concern of Catholics with 
educational questions, and on the other hand the position of the Socialists 
as the party of the fonctionnaires, including in particular the corps of 
teachers in the secular state schools. Socialist and R.P.F. deputies shared 
between them sixty-four texts, or well over half the total. Forty-two texts 
went to Socialists, twice as many as to M.R.P. deputies. 

It might be thought that this was because many Communists’ bills were given to Com- 
munist rapporteurs. There is no evidence to support this. There was not a disproportionate 
number of bills introduced by Communists, and most of their bills went for report to 
members of other parties. Conversely, most of the bills given to Communists for report 
had not been introduced by Communists (cf. below, p. 150). 

* Politics in Post-War France, p. 240. In 1949, according to Mr. Williams, half the 
members of the Reconstruction and War Damage Committee sat for seats in Normandy 
and Brittany, and nearly half of the members of the Merchant Shipping Committee came 
from the principal ports. The industrial centres had about double their proportionate 
number of seats in the Labour Committee, and no seats at all in the Agriculture Committee. 

* These figures illustrate the lack of importance of committee chairmanships, from the 
point of view of allocation of reports. Chairmen do not allocate large numbers of texts 


tither for themselves or for their party colleagues. In this period the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee was M. Lalle, an Independent, of the Education Committee M. 
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From these four relatively active, but ordinary, legislative committees we 
may now turn to the three exceptional ones, the Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
and Defence Committees. For the purposes of the present discussion little 
can be learned from a study of the Foreign Affairs Committee, because the 
number of texts sent to rapporteurs was only twelve, too few to provide a 
basis for analysis. One text, a Government proposal for a loan to Yugo- 
Slavia, was given to a Communist. 

The Finance Committee was remarkable for the way it concentrated 
five-sixths of the texts in the hands of Socialist and M.R.P. deputies for 
report. Of the total of 285 texts M. Barangé, the rapporteur-général,' took 
115 and M. Lecourt thirty-nine. Both these deputies were among the leaders 
of the M.R.P. No texts were given to Communists. 

The most important reports to be assigned to members of the Finance 
Committee are in general the annual reports on the budgets of the different 
departments. There are usually about forty of these; in 1952 the thirty-nine 
were distributed among twenty-seven members. There is, incidentally, not 
much continuity from year to year in the distribution of the reports of 
departmental budgets to individual committee members. It is rare for the 
same person to report the same department year after year. 

In the Defence Committee, where the Chairman was General Koenig, 
sitting in the Assembly as a R.P.F. deputy, there was, in comparison with 
the other committees which we have studied, a remarkable concentration 
of work in the hands of the R.P.F. This group, whose members in the four 
‘interior legislation’ committees took between them less than a third of the 
number of texts taken by Socialists, in the Defence Committee took three 
times as many texts as the Socialists. 

We may next ask how far deputies are made rapporteurs for their own 
bills or for bills introduced by party colleagues. In the first half of 1952, in 
eight committees, including all the most important ones except the Finance 
Committee, 28 out of 392 propositions de loi, or 7 per cent., were given to 
their introducers for report, and 67, or 17 per cent., were given to other 
deputies of the same party. The proportion was high in the Labour 
Committee, where more than half of the bills introduced by Communist, 
Socialist, or M.R.P. deputies were given for report to party colleagues of the 
introducers (cf. above, p. 149); otherwise there were no very striking differ- 
ences between one committee and another in this matter, or between the 
treatment given to bills brought in by deputies of one party and those 


Billitres, a Radical, of the Justice Committee M. de Moro-Giafferi, a Radical, and of the 
Labour Committee M. Meck, of the M.R.P. Of these M. de Moro-Giafferi took no reports 
for himself, M. Meck took seven, and the others one or two each. 

' The position of rapporteur-général of the Finance Committee is one of very great 
importance and prestige and is without parallel in any other committee—as indeed is 
indicated by the fact that M. Barangé in six months received 244, three times as many texts 
to report as any member of any of the other committees we have studied. 
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brought in by deputies of any other party, though it may be mentioned 
that a relatively large proportion of Socialists’ bills was reported by 
Socialists. 

Even with Government bills there is no special tendency to appoint 
rapporteurs from among the members of parties supporting the Govern- 
ment. In the same eight committees, in the first half of 1952, of ninety-two 
Government bills allocated to rapporteurs, five were given to Commu- 
nists, twenty-seven to Socialists, and seventeen to R.P.F. deputies; thus just 
over half were given to deputies of parties normally opposing the Govern- 
ment. The proportion of private members’ bills allocated to deputies of 
these parties (145 out of 300) was almost the same, indeed a little less. Thus 
we have here another practical illustration of the French conception of the 
separation of powers. The allocation of Government bills among rappor- 
teurs is governed by principles which do not differ from those governing 
the allocation of private members’ bills; Government bills as such have no 
special status. 


111. The committees and the Executive 


French Standing Committees, from the time of their first establishment, 
have laid claim to a dual function. They do not exist only in order to per- 
form preparatory and detailed work on legislation; they are also ‘organs 
of control’. In this second capacity their work involves, in the words of 
R.K. Gooch, ‘either efforts to secure information or opportunities to engage 
in criticism’.1 Some committees, notably that on Foreign Affairs, and to 
a slightly smaller extent that on Defence, devote most of their time to the 
control of the Executive. Of the less important committees, that on Drink 
devotes much energy to the discussion, not, as an Englishman might expect 
from its title, of liquor licensing bills, but of ways of finding markets for 
viticultural products. 

Both for legislation and for control of the executive the committees from 
time to time invite ministers or their deputies (or, occasionally, officials) to 
attend their meetings. Soon after the committees were established in essen- 
tially their present form, there was much complaint, from M. Poincaré and 
from various commentators, about the tendency of committees to harass 
ministers with constant hearings and interrogations.” But the defenders of 
the committees’ powers were unrepentant, and a provision regarding the 
hearing of ministers was inserted in the Constitution of 1946 (Article 53). 
Visits of ministers to committees have in fact become very much more fre- 
quent in recent years than they were in the days of the complaints to which 
M. Barthélemy refers. In the parliamentary year 1932-3, according to 


1 R. K. Gooch, op. cit., p. 221. 
? Cf. Joseph Barthélemy, op. cit., p. 216. 
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M. Barthélemy, there were five ministerial visits to the Finance Committee, 
two to the Foreign Affairs Committee, and ten to all the other committees 
put together.! During the nine months occupied by the administration of 
M. Pinay in 1952, there were, according to the official reports, sixty-four 
ministerial visits to committees—an average of rather over three for each 
committee—excluding the Finance Committee, which is in a class by itself. 

Out of these sixty-four occasions, on forty-eight the person attending 
was the minister whose field corresponded with that of the committee in 
question. In ten cases it was the Secretary of State, or junior minister,? on 
three occasions a minister of some other department, and on three occa- 
sions a commissaire du gouvernement. 

Ministerial visits to committees are sometimes concerned with impend- 
ing bills, though there is no suggestion of a parallel with the proceedings in 
a British Standing Committee where the minister dominates the actual 

‘discussion of clauses and amendments. Even when his visit is related to a 
specific text, the minister simply discusses it as a whole, and the main heads 
of its contents, with the committee. More often, however, the subject of 
the discussion, as recorded in the Bulletin des commissions, is the depart- 
mental budget, or other matters connected with departmental finance; or 
some particular topic, such as ‘plans for agricultural marketing’ (Com- 
mittee on Agriculture), or ‘supplies of copper sulphate for wine-growers’ 
(Drink Committee). 

Sometimes the proceedings begin with a speech from the minister, in 
which he sets out the Government’s policy on the subject of the discussion; 
at other times they take the form rather of questions addressed by deputies 
to the minister. Or there may be a speech from the minister, followed by 
questions from committee members. At one sitting of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee the Bulletin records that eight deputies addressed questions to 
the Minister on the subject of the Saar and eleven addressed questions on 
the subject of Tunis. 

The three committees which tend to be most frequently visited by minis- 
ters are the three most important and most powerful, those on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, and Finance. In the nine months of M. Pinay’s Govern- 
ment of 1952 the Foreign Affairs Committee received seven visits from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Defence Committee five from the 
Minister of Defence and eight from the Secretaries of State for War, Air, 
or the Navy. The ministers who visited the Defence and Foreign Affairs 
Committees did not do so in order to deal with points in bills then 

Op. cit., p. 219. 
* Eight out of the thirteen ministerial visitations to the Defence Committee were made 
by one or other of the three Secretaries of State for the Services, so if we classed these 


among the Senior Ministers the balance between Junior and Senior Ministers would be 
materially altered. 
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before the committees; they came to discuss questions of current political 
interest. 

In the Foreign Affairs Committee four of the ministerial visits were 
devoted to specific problems—the European Defence Community, the Far 
East, and Tunis. In the Defence Committee all but one of the visits from 
ministers or Secretaries of State were concerned with questions of finance. 
Taken together, these occasions in the Defence Committee may be regarded 
as the equivalent to the British debates on the Defence Estimates, together 
with the questions to the British Minister of Defence. The French discus- 
sions are, however, on the one hand more intimate, and on the other hand 
secret, or at any rate not publicly reported. 

When we examine the occasions of ministers’ visits to other committees, 
even apart from the Finance Committee, we find that the character of the 
proceedings was generally closer to that of the proceedings of the Defence 
or Foreign Affairs Committees than to the proceedings of a British Standing 
Committee engaged on the discussion of the clauses of a bill. Only on half 
a dozen occasions during the whole nine-months period was the minister’s 
visit occupied wholly with matters of legislation. Of the remainder, about 
half were concerned with finance and half with specific problems of current 
interest, about which the committee wanted to have information and an 
opportunity of asking questions of the Government. The Education Com- 
mittee was visited by the Minister three times on the subject of school and 
university building. Of the other visits to this committee two were con- 
cerned with credits, one with the date of the school holidays. On another 
occasion the Secretary of State for War came to discuss the position of 
students in relation to military service obligations. 

Apart from the visits of ministers, French Standing Committees some- 
times receive visits from outside persons, generally representatives of 
organized groups which are interested in the committee’s line of activity. 
The Bulletin des commissions records a dozen such visits during the nine- 
months period of M. Pinay’s Government. In many cases the subject of 
discussion at the visit is not mentioned in the Bulletin; where the subject is 
mentioned it cannot be said that there is any evidence on which one might 
base a direct comparison with the hearings conducted by committees of the- 
United States Congress, where representatives of interested bodies appear - 
in enormous numbers to testify with reference to the attitude of their 
organizations to particular bills. There is no preliminary ‘hearings’ stage 
in the French committees; the place of such hearings is taken by the private 
discussions in which the rapporteur of a bill may engage before he presents 

his report to his committee. 

Committees do, however, sometimes hear delegations sent by bodies 
interested in current legislative proposals. Thus the Labour Committee 
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received a delegation from the Association des mutilés du travail with 
reference to a workmen’s compensation bill which was then before the 
committee. The Drink Committee heard delegations from the Confédéra- 
tion nationale du commerce des vins and from the Fédération des associa- 
tions viticoles on a private member’s bill dealing with the wine trade. Ona 
less specifically legislative topic, the Pensions Committee heard a delega- 
tion from an association of war-time internees (détenus patriotes) with 
reference to the difficulties experienced by its members in obtaining the 
card conferring the status of déporté et interné résistant. 

It should not, of course, be supposed that the influence of interested 
groups on the legislative work of the Assembly is exercised only through 
the medium of formal committee hearings. The conditions of French poli- 
tical life are indeed such as can be expected to encourage informal, un- 
regulated lobbying on a large scale. 

The committees have not much developed a practice which might be of 
advantage if extended, namely the hearing of members of the Conseil 
économique with reference to particular bills. On 5 November the Finance 
Committee heard the rapporteur of the Economic Council on an important 
Government bill dealing with fiscal reform. This was, however, the only 
occasion on which any visit of this kind was recorded in the Committee 
Reports for the year 1952. 


1v. Voting behaviour in Standing Committees 


When there is a division in a standing committee, the names of the 
deputies voting are published in the Bulletin des commissions only if there 
is a demand from at least three members for such publication. In 1952, 
228 divisions—about half of the total—were taken by the ‘roll-call’ method. 
Almost half of these (112) were in the Finance Committee, so there were 
116 divisions with recorded votes during the course of the year in all other 
committees, or an average of about six for each committee. Outside the 
Finance Committee the number of such divisions was very small, though 
still much larger than it used to be twenty years ago. 

Table III sets out the voting figures party by party. It contains three 
sections: one for the Finance Committee, one for all other committees, and 
the third for all the committees together. For the purposes of this table the 
behaviour of the members of each party is classified for each division accor- 
ding to whether the members (a) voted solidly together, or (b) did not 
oppose one another although some abstained,’ or (c) permitted themselves 
actual cross-voting. ‘Attached’ deputies are not counted. 

It will be seen that in the final results the M.R.P. discipline was the 


* Only those deputies who are actually recorded as having ‘abstained’ (as distinct from 
those who ‘did not take part in the voting’) are taken into account. 
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least rigid, with cross-voting in 18 per cent. of the divisions, and that they 
were closely followed by the Independents, the Radicals, and orthodox 
Gaullists. As the Radicals were less numerous in each committee than the 
Gaullists, the figure of 9 per cent. cross-voting can be regarded as indicating 
a lower homogeneity among them than the same figure indicates for the 
Gaullists. 


TABLE III. Number of reported committee divisions in which there 
was cross-voting, party by party; for the year 1952 











Finance Committee All other committees 
(112 divisions) (116 divisions) All committees 
Voting pattern Voting pattern (228 divisions) 
Solid Solid but | Some Solid Solid but | Some 
with no | with some | cross- with no | with some | cross- Some Cross- 
Party abstention | abstention | voting | abstention | abstention | voting Solid |abstentions| voting 
Communist . 109 3 — 116 — — 225 3 — 
Socialist . 106 2 4 99 7 10 205 9 14 
M.R.P.. : 73 16 23 73 26 17 146 42 40 
Radical. ri 84 8 20 108 2 6 192 10 26 
Independent . 73 12 27 101 8 7 174 20 34 
Peasant. ‘ 103 3 6 107 4 5 210 r | il 
RP. . > 84 9 19 97 12 7 181 21 26 
ARS. . 101 4 7 114 2 -- 215 6 7 
































Notes (1) The R.P.F. and A.R.S. deputies have been counted separately throughout the year. The A.R.S. formally 
broke away from the main body (henceforth called ‘orthodox’) of Gaullists only in July. Up to that date 
the group was in a peculiar situation; those who ultimately seceded have been counted, for the purpose of 
this table, as a distinct group for the whole year. 

(2) For the first half of the year there were two Peasant groups. They joined in July. But even in the first part 
of the year their behaviour was very homogeneous. 


When we turn from the column indicating the cross-voting to that which 
indicates the abstentions we find much the same results, with the Indepen- 
dents and Radicals a little less inclined to abstain than to vote against one 
another. The M.R.P. were completely homogeneous (with no abstentions) 
in rather less than two-thirds of all the divisions, while the Independents, 
Radicals, and Gaullists were together in three-quarters of them. 

Apart from the Communists, the greatest solidarity was shown by the 
dissident Gaullists (those who supported the Pinay Government, and allied 
themselves more or less frankly with the Right), the Peasants, and the 
Socialists—in other words, among the extreme Right and the extreme Left © 
of the parties comprising the elements in the Assembly who were ready to 
support the régime. Here, although the total number of divisions in which 
the Socialists voted together was a little less than the number in which the 
A.R.S. or Peasants did so, the homogeneity among the Socialists should 
probably be regarded as somewhat more complete, because they were more 
numerous, with eight members in most of the Committees, as compared 
with three each for the A.R.S. and the Peasants. 

The Radicals, Independents, and R.P.F. behaved with less homogeneity 
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in the Finance Committee than in the other committees. In that committee 
the Independents broke their discipline more frequently than did the 
M.R.P., and the Radicals and R.P.F. almost as often, although the M.R.P. 
showed a higher rate of abstentions than did the two last-named groups. 
The peculiarly high rate of cross-voting in the Finance Committee among 
the Radicals and Independents must be attributed to special factors. In that 
committee every party puts some of its most prominent deputies, and such 
men are often among the most independent in their voting. Thus the 
Radical M. Mendés-France and the Independent M. Paul Reynaud, both 
members of the Finance Committee, and both able, in the conditions of 
French politics, to vote without much need to consider party discipline, 
very often voted against their colleagues. The extent of cross-voting in the 
Finance Committee is particularly remarkable by the standards of British 
politics, because the subjects of the votes were so often of a kind which the 
British would regard as coming pre-eminently within the scope of the 
Government’s responsibility. The cross-voting is all the more remarkable 
in that it was commonest among the members of the groups on whose 
support the Government relied. 

Out of the total of 112 divisions in the Finance Committee, there were 
fifty-seven in which there was no cross-voting at all among the members of 
any group. It might have been expected that these straight party divisions 
would have been mostly straightforward contests between Left and Right, 
or between Government and Opposition parties, but an examination of the 
details shows that this was less so than might have been expected. In eleven 
of the divisions the Communists were alone against the rest, and in twenty- 
four the Communists and Socialists. In one Communists were allied with 
the orthodox Gaullists; in six the two parties of the Left were allied with 
the Gaullists, who were at this time generally in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. But this still leaves thirteen in which there were other kinds of group- 
ings, in which, in other words, at least one of the parties normally supporting 
the Government voted solidly against the other ministerial parties. 

A very remarkable feature of the ‘straight’ party divisions was the high 
rate of abstentions. Even in the eleven divisions in which the Communists 
were alone against the rest, there were abstentions among the other party 
supporters in all but four; in other words, the Communists, though sup- 
posedly in permanent opposition to everyone else, stood entirely alone in 
only four divisions out of the 112. It may be, of course, that for most of the 


‘ In this connexion it is interesting to notice an incident of 1933 cited with disapproval 
by Barthélemy (op. cit., p. 107) when some Radical deputies, after being rebuked by the 
Party for their voting, changed sides and voted in accordance with the wishes of the 
group. The principle enunciated and enforced by the Radicals on that occasion, that 
committee-men are only delegates of their party, has clearly not had much force among 
the parties of the centre in recent times. 
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divisions in which they were alone against all the rest there was no roll-call. 
Among the Communists themselves, however, there was never any cross- 
voting, although there were three divisions in which some Communists 
abstained. 


TABLE IV. Percentage of divisions in which each party’s members 
voted without cross-voting: Assembly and committees 








Assembly 
Percentage of divisions 
in which less than 5% 
Assembly Committees of the party voted 
(672 divisions)* (228 divisions) against main body* 
Communist ; ‘ 100 100 100 
Socialist . ‘ . 99 94 100 
MRP. . * . 57 82 89 
Radical. : ; 63 88 89 
Independent ‘ : 79 85 93 
Peasant (G.I.P.) : 69 95 89 
R.P.F. ; ‘ ‘ 67 88 87 
ARS. . : 80 96 90 














* Source: Peter Campbell, op. cit., p. 251. 


Mr. Peter Campbell, in his article on party discipline in the Assembly 
as a whole, shows the incidence of various degrees of cross-voting (0 to 5 
per cent., 5 to 10 per cent., &c.) among the various parties. While strict 
comparison between the committees and the whole Assembly is clearly 
impossible, Table IV suggests that, except in the case of the Socialists, 
members of groups tended to vote together more solidly in the committees, 
where party discipline is not supposed to operate, than in the Assembly, 
where it should operate. On the whole, however, the amount of cross-voting 
in the committees corresponds fairly closely with that in the Assembly. In 
both cases we see plenty to illustrate the common assumption that French 
deputies, although they have so many parties from which to choose, find it 
hard to accommodate themselves entirely to their parties. 


I should like to acknowledge the assistance of the Durham 
Colleges Research Fund Committee in connexion with the 
preparation of this article.—P. A. B. 














J. S. MILL AND DEMOCRACY, 1829-61.: | 


J. H. BURNS 


University of Aberdeen 


IN the preface to his Considerations on Representative Government, Mill 
warns those who have read his earlier writings that they 


will probably receive no strong impression of novelty from the present volume; 
for the principles are those to which I have been working up during the greater 


part of my life, and most of the practical suggestions have been anticipated by 
others or by myself.? 


It is proposed here to survey this life-long process of ‘working up’, in which, 
it is submitted, the nature of Mill’s political thought can be better appre- 
ciated than in the Representative Government itself. Justice to Mill as a 
political thinker cannot be done without close observation of the several 
strands which he endeavoured to weave into a coherent theory of represen- 
tative government. 

The process to be studied falls into three main phases, roughly equal in 
length, though unequal in importance and in abundance of evidence for 
Mill’s changing views. The first phase runs from 1829 (a point of departure 
to be explained presently) to 1840, when Mill gave up his ownership of the 
London and Westminster Review; the second from 1840 to 1849, when he 
published his defence of the French Revolution of 1848; and the third from 
1849 to the publication of the Considerations in 1861. 


* T have to thank the authorities of the following libraries for permission to quote from 
MSS. in their possession, and their librarians and staffs for the courteous assistance I have 
received: National Library of Scotland; King’s College, Cambridge; British Library of 
Political and Economic Science. The following abbreviations are used in subsequent foot- 
notes: 
Considerations: Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government, by John Stuart 
Mill (Everyman’s Library edn.). 

DD: Dissertations and Discussions . . . , by John Stuart Mill (4 vols.), 2nd edn., London, 
1867, 1875. 

ER: Edinburgh Review. 

Elliot: The Letters of John Stuart Mill, ed. Hugh S. R. Elliot (2 vols.), London, 1910. 


Hayek: John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor ..., by F. A. Hayek, London, 1951. 
LR: London Review. 


LWR: London and Westminster Review. 

M-T Coll.: Mill-Taylor Collection in British Library of Political and Economic Science 
(Roman numerals refer to volumes, Arabic to items). 

OPC vi (1): Euvres, papiers et correspondances d’ Alexis de Tocqueville, ed. J.-P. Mayer, 
tome vi, vol. 1, Paris, 1954. 

WR: Westminster Review. 


2 Considerations, p. 173. 
Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (1957, 158-175). 
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By 1829 Mill was emerging from the worst after-effects of the ‘mental 
crisis’ of 1826. He was making new contacts and assimilating new ways of 
thought. Coleridge, the St. Simonians, and even the despised Macaulay’s 
attack on his father’s Essay on Government in the Edinburgh Review 
conspired to induce a gradual revaluation of the political orthodoxy he 
had taken for granted since boyhood. Only slowly, however, did he diverge 
from accepted Radical principles and policies so far as representation was 
concerned. In the debate on Montesquieu in which he opposed John 
Sterling shortly before the latter’s resignation from the London Debating 
Society, he defended as ‘a universal principle in politics’ the requirement 


that that body which, like the House of Commons in this country, holds substan- 
tially in its own hands the governing power should be chosen by, and accountable 
to, some portion or other of the people whose interest is not materially different 
from that of the whole,’ 


treating such matters as universal suffrage and short parliaments as being 
dependent on varying circumstances. When the July Revolution of the 
following year inaugurated a decade of intensive political activity for Mill, 
his earliest appearances were in the role of a defender of the Radical posi- 
tion. Thus in the Examiner in November and December 1830, he put for- 
ward a straightforward defence of a central plank in the Radical platform 
—the ballot. Both in his defence and in his discrimination between cases 
(such as the election of representatives ‘under a really popular system’) 
where ‘the ballot is indispensable’ and cases (such as voting by represen- 
tatives in the assembly) where secrecy would destroy the essential respon- 
sibility of elected to electors, Mill was following his father, whose History 
of British India he quotes at length in support.” 

Only six weeks later, however, the first of a series of essays on “The Spirit 
of the Age’ indicated the direction in which Mill’s mind was moving. One 
sentence from the third of these will serve to suggest how Mill’s general 
frame of mind at this time affected his attitude to politics: 


Society may be said to be in its natural state, when worldly power, and moral 
influence, are habitually and undisputably exercised by the fittest persons whom 
the existing state of Society affords. 


For the rest of Mill’s life, it may be said, the central problem in politics was 


‘ Appendix to Autobiography by John Stuart Mill, World’s Classics edn., p. 308. For 
approximate date of this speech, cf. Elliot, i. 1-3: Mill to Sterling, 15 Apr. 1829. 

eo Examiner, 28 Nov. 1830, pp. 754-5; also 5 Dec. 1830, p. 769, and 12 Dec. 1830, 
Pp. 786-7. 
* The Spirit of the Age, ed. F. A. Hayek, Chicago, 1942, p. 35. 
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for him to establish how best a democratic order of society could achieve 
this ‘natural state’. His quest for a solution was to take him at times far 
away from the orthodox Radical theory of representative government. 

Mill’s first public clash with at least one powerful section of Radical 
opinion came in the summer of 1832. In two articles on ‘Pledges’ Mill 
attacked a doctrine which had wide support and could be plausibly repre- 
sented as the logical consequence of a democratic theory of government— 
the doctrine that an elected representative should be bound by specific 
pledges to his constituents to act in certain ways. Subsequently Mill told 
de Tocqueville that he had his father’s support in opposing this doctrine, 
but that his views caused considerable offence in Radical circles:' his second 
article was a lengthy reply to criticisms in the Morning Chronicle. Some 
quotations will make clear the nature of Mill’s argument and its close con- 
nexion with the position adopted in “The Spirit of the Age’: 


The true idea of popular representation is not that the people govern in their 
own persons, but that they choose their governors. In a good government public 
questions are not referred to the suffrages of the people themselves, but to those 
of the most judicious persons whom the people can find. The sovereignty of the 
people is essentially a delegated sovereignty. Government must be performed by 
the few, for the benefit of the many: and the security of the many consists in being 
governed by those who possess the largest share of their confidence, and no 
longer than while that confidence lasts. 

. . . If the House of Commons were constituted in the most perfect manner, 
whom would it consist of? Surely of the wisest and best men in the nation, or 
those whom the people believe to be such. Now, if I vote for a person because I 
think him the wisest man I know, am I afterwards to set myself up as his instruc- 
tor, as if I were wiser than him? .. . 

“Wisdom cometh by opportunity of leisure.’ . . . We shall never have wise 
legislators, until legislation is a profession . . . when the value of knowledge is 
adequately felt, a man will choose his legislator as he chooses his physician. No 
man pretends to instruct his physician. No man exacts a pledge from his physi- 
cian that he shall prescribe for him a particular treatment. . . 2 


This and similarly Platonic parallels are developed at length by Mill in 
both articles. There is implicit here a conception of representative govern- 
ment very different from that of James Mill’s Essay, with its single-minded 
concentration on the tendency of any governing minority to make a bad 
use of its power and the consequent need to check and limit that power. Yet 
John Mill is as clear as his father about the need for checks: so much so that 
in the circumstances of 1832 he feels bound to admit substantial exceptions 
to the general principle that ‘no pledges ought in any case whatever to be 


? OPC vi (1), 305: Mill to de Tocqueville, 11 Dec. 1835. 
2 Examiner, 4 July 1832, p. 417. 
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exacted from representatives’. But the most important exceptions arose in 
regard to the shortening of parliaments and the introduction of the ballot; 
and here, in Mill’s view, another general principle is involved—the prin- 
ciple that 


Of the propriety of changes in the constitution, the only proper judges are the 
people themselves. The trustee is to judge how he can best discharge his trust, 
but not upon what terms it is to be confided to him.! 


None of this, in any case, affected Mill’s conviction of the validity and 
importance of his conception of the true nature of representation. He 
summed up his argument in the second article thus: 


... We know that the will of the people, even of the numerical majority, must be 
supreme . . . but in spite of that the test of what is right in politics is not the will 
of the people, but the good of the people, and our object is, not to compel but to 
persuade the people to impose, for the sake of their own good, some restraint on 
the immediate and unlimited exercise of their own will... . 

It was for this reason; it was because we knew the formidable array of human 
weaknesses and passions which would be at work to make a Representative 
Democracy (what it has so often been asserted to be in its own essence) a mere 
mob-government; that we deemed it necessary to call thus early upon the intelli- 
gent leaders of the people that they might join in stemming the threat before it 
becomes irresistible.” 


In this endeavour Mill evidently believed he had some success; for, writing 
to Carlyle two months later, he said (without mentioning his own share in 
the matter): 


If coincidence were proof of causation, I should say that the pledge-mania has 
been abated by the tone which his [Fonblanque’s] paper has taken respecting it. 
What may be true is, that the Examiner has furnished arguments to those who 
were not disposed to give pledges, and has shown that a person may refuse them 
without being a Tory and all that is wicked... 2 


The next few years form a period when Mill’s views on the topics we are 
concerned with must be collected not only from discursive articles on the 
principles of politics but from his comments on the politics of the day; for 
this is perhaps of all his life (apart from the years of his own parliamentary 
career) the period when he was most intensely interested in the day-to-day 
Political struggle. Great and beneficent as he believed the change wrought 
by the Reform Bill to be, he fully realized its limitations. Here is his assess- 
ment of the situation in July 1833: 


' Ibid., p. 418. 

? Ibid., 15 July 1832, pp. 450-1. 

> National Library of Scotland, MS. 618: Mill to Carlyle, 17 Sept. 1832. 
5$40.5.2 

" M 
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The cause of the evil is one which I foresaw and predicted long before—the 
anomaly of a democratic constitution in a predominantly plutocratically consti- 
tuted society. Till changes have taken place which can only be remotely promoted 
by any Reform Bill, the people will continue from necessity to select their repre- 
sentatives from the same class as before, avoiding only those who are committed 
to principles which the people abhor. The consequence is they must take the 
feebles. ... 


Nothing better than piecemeal reform can be expected 


till the real waking minds of the country renounce money-getting, and till they 
are paid for devoting their time to legislation.' 


But there were immediate improvements in political machinery which Mill 
thought worth pressing for as urgently as possible. In the London Review 
for October 1835 he said that the Reform Bill 


gave us an instrument of government which wanted only two things to make it 
adequate to most of the purposes for which Reform in Parliament was sought: 
the protection of the ballot, for electors in dependent circumstances; and to be 
freed from a House of Lords determined to render the Reform of the House of 
Commons a nullity.” 


A passage written two years later, however, perhaps puts the case in truer 
perspective: the Radicals, Mill now says, 


had faith in the Ballot, even without the Reform Bill. We had no faith in the 
Reform Bill without the Ballot. The foundation of our hope in the Reform Bill 
was that it would bring the Ballot.’ 


It is, then, on the ballot, together with the elimination of the hereditary 
second chamber (and with surprisingly little reference to the need for 
shorter Parliaments) that Mill concentrates during the middle 1830’s. When 
the Whigs returned to office in April 1835, Mill wrote eagerly to Fon- 
blanque: 


How do you like the new Cabinet? All things considered I am very well 


satisfied with it,—but I hope you will push them to the ballot and a few other 
things—they can’t stand without.‘ 


And when the Whigs reaffirmed their opposition to the ballot Mill’s 
comment was: 


A government which is determined to oppose the ballot must end by a coalition 


* W. Knight, ‘Unpublished Letters from J. S. Mill to Prof. Nichol’, Fortnightly Review, 
Ixi, Jan.—June 1897, p. 665: Mill to Nichol, 10 July 1833. 

2 LR ii[WR xxxi], 271. 

> LWR vi[WR xxviii], Oct. 1837, p. 2. 

* M-T Coll. xlix/5: Mill to Fonblanque, 20 Apr. 1835. 
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with the Tories. Without the ballot there will, in two or three years more, be a 
Tory parliament. .. .? 


By the end of the 1835 session, while Mill believed that events had brought 
the ballot ‘several years nearer’, he thought that interest was for the moment 
shifting to the problem of the Lords: he anticipated the introduction of a 
‘House of Lords Amendment Bill’ in 1836.2 These hopes were, of course, 
disappointed, and Mill’s interest swung back to the ballot again. When one 
of Grote’s repeated motions on the subject was pending in the spring of 
1837, Mill wrote an urgent appeal to Fonblanque: 


Unless you and a few others bestir yourselves, and give the word to the people 
to meet and petition for the ballot during the next three weeks, Grote’s motion 
will go off as flatly as it did last year, and if so, the consequences will be unspeak- 
ably mischievous.? 


And as yet another session closed with no progress to record, urgency 
turned to impatience. Writing for the October 1837 number of his Review, 
Mill conceded that there were many Radical objects which the Whig 
government could not be expected to support: 


But there is one which camno longer be trifled with. If they can now persist in ° 
refusing the Ballot, they are not worth supporting any longer; they will fall, and 
fall unregretted.* 


The important article just cited, on ‘Parties and the Ministry’, also throws 
some interesting light on Mill’s conception of the social basis of successful 
radicalism. First, Mill says, the Radicals are seriously wrong in 


not putting themselves at the head of the working classes. A Radical party which - 
does not rest upon the masses is no better than a nonentity;° 


and he argues that the true Radical principle of government is 


* LRi(WR xxx], July 1835, p. 514. On p. 515 Mill refers to Lord John Russell’s unshaken 
opposition to the ballot despite his own electoral defeat as a result of ‘intimidation beyond 
all former precedent’. Mill had forecast this in a letter to Aristide Guilbert on 8 May 1835: 
... you will see that even Lord John Russell’s defeat in Devonshire by the intimidation 
practised by the Tory squires and parsons will not make him an advocate of the ballot’ 
(King’s College, Cambridge, MS. K.169). 

* Cf. LR ii [WR xxxi], Oct. 1835, pp. 270-7, especially 272, 277. In the same month Mill 
published two articles in the Globe attacking the view that a reformed House of Lords 
should have a hereditary basis and advancing the suggestion that the upper house should 
be elected by the lower (cf. McMinn and others, Bibliography of the Published Writings of 
John Stuart Mill, Evanston, Ill., 1945, pp. 45, 46). 
> M-T Coll. xlix/12: Mill to Fonblanque, 13 Feb. 1837 (?). Grote’s motion can be 
identified as that of 1837 by Mill’s reference to his delight in the three volumes of Fon- 
blanque’s England under Seven Administrations, published early that year and reviewed 
by Mill in the April London and Westminster Review. Grote moved his motion on Tuesday, 
7 Mar., and if we assume that the ‘Monday’ of Mill’s letter was three weeks earlier, we 
arrive at 13 Feb. as its probable date. } 

* LWR vi/ xxviii. 7.7 ~ * Ibid., p. 16. 
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until Universal Suffrage shall be possible, to do everything for the good of 
the working classes, which it would be necessary to do if there were Universal 
Suffrage.’ 


It is apposite to recall here that in an article on the ‘State of Society in 
America’ published in January 1836 Mill had said: 


High wages and universal reading are the two elements of democracy; where 
they co-exist, all government, except the government of public opinion, is impos- 
sible.” 


But there is for Mill a second essential element in the social basis of Radi- 
calism—the support of 


a class, now greatly multiplying in this country, and generally overlooked by 
politicians in their calculations; those men of talent and instruction, who are just 
below the rank of society which would of itself entitle them to associate with 
gentlemen. Persons of this class have the activity and energy which the higher 
classes in our state of civilization and education almost universally want. They 
have hitherto exerted that activity in other spheres. It is but of yesterday that they 
have begun to read and think. . . . They are, as it is natural they should be, 
Radicals to a man, and generally Radicals of a deep shade. . . . It is among them 
that men fit to head a Radical party will be found, if they cannot be found among 
the Radicals of the higher classes.* 


So much has to be said, in analysing Mill’s thought at this period, about the 
growing influence upon it of conservative forces, that it is important to bear 
in mind this governing conception in his approach to politics: the concep- 
tion of a Radical party broadly based upon the proletarian masses and 
drawing its energy and leadership more and more from the self-made men 
of the under-privileged middle classes. 

Meanwhile, the deeper foundations of Mill’s political thought were 
undergoing a gradual change. The progress of this development down to 
the middle of the 1830’s can be inferred from a group of articles written 
between the middle of 1835 and the beginning of 1836. The first was a 
review of Bailey’s Rationale of Political Representation.* This article 
(which incidentally includes Mill’s first public reference to de Tocqueville)’ 
is remarkable chiefly for clarifying Mill’s conception of the essential requi- 
sites of good government. These he takes to be two in number. The first is 
* ) LWR vi/xxviii. 18. 

2 LR ii [WR xxxil], 372. 


~ 3 LWR vi/xxviii. 24-25. 

* LRi[WR xxx], July 1835, pp. 341-71. Some salient passages from this and from the 
article next examined are reprinted as an Appendix in DD i. 467-74. 

5 LRi[WR xxx], 342n.: ‘The most important contribution which has been made for many 
years to the Philosophy of Government . . . is the recent work of M. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
“De la Démocratie en Amérique”, a book, the publication of which constitutes an epoch in 
the kind of writing to which it belongs... .’ 
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the orthodox Utilitarian principle of identification of interests (so far as 
possible) between rulers and ruled; this to be achieved by a properly 
organized representative system. The second requisite is 


the only other condition requisite to good government .. . : That it be government 
by a select body, not by the people collectively: That political questions be not 
decided by an appeal, either direct or indirect, to the judgment or will of an un- 
instructed mass, whether of gentlemen or of clowns; but by the deliberately- 
formed opinions of a comparatively few, specially educated for the task. 


Mill naturally links this with the rejection of the theory of instructions or 
pledges, quoting his own earlier discussion of the problem in the Examiner. 
Similarly, he agrees with Bailey in advocating the payment of members of 
the legislature, as a result of which 


legislation would become—what, to be well discharged it must become—a pro- 
fession: the study and the occupation of a laborious life.’ 


But the examples by which Mill illustrates the conception of ‘government 
by a select body’ strongly suggest something more. These are, first, ‘the 
government of Prussia—a most powerfully and skilfully organised aristo- 
cracy of all the most highly educated men in the kingdom’; and second, ‘the 
British government in India’.* This is an early indication of a point it is most 
important not to overlook in assessing Mill’s theory of representative 
government—the crucial role he ascribes to a professional Civil Service. 

For the rest, this article shows Mill reiterating his endorsement of 
accepted Radical doctrines, the ballot, shorter parliaments, and a gradual 
approach to universal suffrage, limited, if at all, only by tests of education 
and, perhaps, of morality. His approach to the suffrage problem is cautious; 
and he concludes: 


Happily there is no necessity for a speedy decision of the question. Many 
important things are yet to be done, before universal suffrage can even be brought 
seriously into discussion.5 


Similarly, in respect of women’s suffrage: Mill agrees with Bailey that the 
exclusion of women is indefensible, but adds that 


the subject . . . is not one which, in the present state of the public mind, could be 
made a topic of popular discussion with any prospect of practical advantage.° 


This circumspection drew adverse comment from Mill’s friend W. J. Fox 
in the Monthly Repository, to which Mill replied in a footnote to his review 
of de Tocqueville in the October number of the Review, insisting that all 


' Ibid., pp. 347-8; DD i. 468. ? LRi [WR xxx], 366n. 
® Ibid., p. 360. * Ibid., p. 348; DD i. 469. 
> LRi[WR xxx], 357. ® Ibid., p. 353n. 
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he had meant was that no advantage was to be expected from discussing 
the political question apart from the general problem of ‘the faulty social 
position and consequent bad education of women’, and acknowledging that 
for discussion of this, ‘the time is most completely come’.' Mill links the 
question of the suffrage with the problem of reconciling the two requisites 
of good government. This problem, he thinks, 


is a smaller matter than might at first be supposed. It is not necessary that the 
many should themselves be perfectly wise. . . . It is sufficient if they be aware, that 
the majority of political questions turn upon considerations of which they, and 
all persons not trained for the purpose, must necessarily be very imperfect judges; 
and that their judgment must in general be exercised rather upon the characters 
and talents of the persons whom they appoint to decide these questions, than 
upon the questions themselves. . .. This implies no greater wisdom in the people 
than the very ordinary wisdom of knowing what things they are and are not 
sufficient judges of. If the bulk of any nation possess a fair share of this wisdom, 
the argument for universal suffrage, so far as respects that people, is irresis- 
tible. .. 


The only point of substance for which Mill censures Bailey’s book is 
one which shows how firmly entrenched in orthodox Radicalism much of 
his thought still was: it is the book’s failure to deal with 


the master fallacy of all, the theory of class-representation. . . . The ready answer 
to the doctrine of the representation of interests is, that representation of separate 
and sinister interests we do not want. The only interest which we wish to be con- 
sulted is the general interest, and that, therefore, is the only one which we desire 
to see represented.’ 


Thus it was from the standpoint of democratic Radicalism, cautious in 
practical approach and tempered in principle by a distrust of ‘direct demo- 
cracy’ and a belief in the virtue of expert professionalism in politics that 
Mill read the first part of de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America in the 
spring of 1835.* And when he reviewed it in the October London Review,’ 
he concentrated on the distinction between true and false democracy: 


... we may remark, that the evils which M. de Tocqueville represents as incident 
to democracy, can only exist in so far as the people entertain an erroneous idea 
of what democracy ought to be. ... 


The idea of a rational democracy is, not that the people themselves govern, but 


1 Cf. LR ii [WR xxxi], 92n. 2 LRi[WR xxx], 348-9; DD i. 470. 

> LRi[{WR xxx], pp. 369-70. 

* He had read it by 8 May, when he wrote to Aristide Guilbert: ‘Tocqueville’s book “De 
la démocratie en amérique [sic]” is an admirable book. Can you tell me anything of Tocque- 
ville? What is his history? and in what estimation is he held in France?’ (King’s College, 
Cambridge, MS. K.169). Mill met de Tocqueville, who was then in England, sometime 
before 11 June (cf. OPC vi (1), 291). 

> LR ii [WR xxxi], 85-129. 
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that they have security for good government. This security they cannot have, by 
any other means than by retaining in their own hands the ultimate control. . . , In 
no government will the interests of the people be the object, except where the 
people are able to dismiss their rulers as soon as the devotion of those rulers to the 
interests of the people becomes questionable. But this is the only purpose for 
which it is good to intrust power to the people. Provided good intentions can be 
secured, the best government (need it be said?) must be the government of the 
wisest, and these must always be a few! The people ought to be the masters, but 
they are masters who must employ servants more skilful than themselves." 


Mill goes on to admit the danger that the people may abuse even this 
ultimate power; they may interfere by its means in government and make 
their representatives ‘mere delegates for carrying into execution the pre- 
conceived judgment of the majority’. ‘This’, he says, ‘rests with the good 
sense of the people themselves.’? But he does not share all de Tocqueville’s 
fears on this score. He points out that many qualifications are to be found 
in de Tocqueville’s own pages so far as America itself is concerned; and on 
the general question Mill is inclined to be optimistic: 


When there shall exist as near an approach to unanimity among the instructed, 
on all the great points of moral and political knowledge, we have no fear but that 
the many will not only defer to their authority, but cheerfully acknowledge them 
as their superiors in wisdom, and the fittest to rule.’ 


Similarly, when Mill considers the problem of ‘the omnipotence of the 
majority’, he does not go all the way with de Tocqueville. So far as concerns 
Europe, at least, there is, he believes, a safeguard against the tyranny of 
mass opinion which is unlikely soon to disappear—‘the existence of a 
leisured class’. And his general summing-up is again optimistic: 


... We see nothing in any of these tendencies, from which any serious evil need 
be apprehended, if the superior spirits would but join with each other in consider- 
ing the instruction of the democracy, and not the patching of the old worn-out . 
machinery of aristocracy, the proper object henceforth of all rational exertion. 
No doubt, the government which will be achieved will long be extremely imper- 
fect, for mankind are as yet in a very early stage of improvement. But if half the 
exertions were made to prepare the minds of the majority for the place they are 
about to take in their own government, which are made for the chimerical pur- 
pose of preventing them from assuming that place, mankind would purchase at 
a cheap price safety from incalculable evils, and the benefit of a government 
indefinitely improveable.‘ 

' LR ii [WR xxxi], 109-10; DD i. 470-1. 

> Cf. LR ii [WR xxxi], 111; DD i. 472-3. 

> LR ii (WR xxxi], 112n. This passage brings out the close connexion in Mill’s mind 
between the practical problem of organizing representative democracy and the theoretical 
problem of discovering the proper method for achieving progress in moral and political 


science, * Cf. ibid., pp. 122-5. 
5 Thid., p. 125. 
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None the less, the reading of de Tocqueville’s book seems to have acted 
as a catalyst in the development of some of Mill’s own ideas. These he 
expressed in the article on ‘Civilization’ in the first number of the combined 
London and Westminster Review (April 1836).1 With the (highly debat- 
able) postulates on which Mill bases his thesis—that, with the advance of 
civilization, ‘power passes more and more from individuals and small knots 
of individuals, to masses; that the importance of the masses becomes con- 
stantly greater, that of individuals less’*—we are not concerned. We need 
merely note, before going on to the political consequences of this thesis, 
that in formulating it Mill was consciously generalizing more broadly and 
trying to penetrate more deeply than de Tocqueville. The rise of demo- 
cracy, on this view, becomes only one aspect of the broad movement of 
modern history, rather than the whole of that movement. It is, nevertheless, 
the most important political result of civilization as Mill sees it; and the 
ultimate victory of democracy, he insists, depends 


not . . . upon the opinion of any individual or set of individuals that it ought to 
triumph, but upon the natural laws of the progress of wealth, upon the diffusion 
of reading, and the increase of the facilities of human intercourse . . . he must be 
a poor politician who does not know, that whatever is the growing power in 
society will force its way into the government, by fair means or foul. The distri- 
bution of constitutional power cannot long continue very different from that of 
real power, without a convulsion.’ 


Mill sees two rational ways of meeting this situation: one who thinks the 
masses ready for power will assist, or at least not hinder, the democratic 
movement; while one who thinks them as yet unready will do his utmost, 
first, to prepare them for it, and second, to stimulate the energies and 
improve the intellects and characters of ‘the opulent and lettered classes’ 
in order ‘to create a power which might partially rival the mere power of 
the masses, and might exercise the most salutary influence over them for 
their own good’.‘ This argument is intimately linked with Mill’s subsequent 
discussion of the ‘moral effects’ of civilization, especially its tendency to a 
‘relaxation of individual energy’, and with his critical examination, in this 
connexion, of English education, especially at the Universities. Into this 
we need not go. But it is important to notice the emergence in Mill’s thought 
of the notion of a power to rival that of the masses; for this is a new element. 
Hitherto Mill had largely pinned his faith to the people’s ability to choose 
wise rulers. Now he is beginning to fear tendencies in the masses which 
must be offset by some other power in society. It is no surprise to find him 
now discriminating between ‘the political party calling themselves Conser- 
vatives’ and ‘a truer spirit of Conservatism’ which ‘lives in many who are 


1 LWR iii/xxv. 1-28; DD i. 160-205. 2 LWR iii/xxv. 3; DD i. 163. 
> LWR iii/xxv. 8-9; DD i. 172-3. * Cf. L.W.R. iii/xxv. 9; DD i. 173-4. 
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determined enemies of those [established] institutions in their present 
state’. It is interesting to compare what Mill says of his Review in his first 
letter to de Tocqueville on 11 June 1835: 


La Revue a la prétention de représenter ce qu’il y a de plus avancé dans les 
doctrines démocratiques . . 


with what he says in a letter to Bulwer on 23 November 1836: 


The review ought to represent not Radicalism, but Neo-Radicalism, a Radi- 
calism which is not democracy, not a bigoted adherence to any forms of govern- 
ment, or to one kind of institutions, and which is only to be called Radicalism 
inasmuch as it does not palter nor compromise with evils, but cuts at their 
roots... .? 


When, however, we return to Mill’s active political life at the end of 1837, 
we do not find much indication that this underlying movement of his 
political thought was affecting his attitude. The possibility of a dynamic 
Radical party, even a Radical ministry, headed by Lord Durham, roused 
him to an almost feverish enthusiasm; and an article intended to persuade 
well-intentioned non-Radicals that Radicalism, properly understood, could 
and must be reconciled with Conservatism, properly understood, had to 
give way to an attempt to answer the question— 


... What ought now to be done by the Parliamentary Radicals. And by Radicals 
we here mean, those who believe in the absolute necessity of what Lord John 
Russell says he will never consent to—the Ballot, with or without an extension of 
the suffrage.* 


Mill’s correspondence with Fonblanque in the early part of 1838° makes 
his position clear: he was more than ever conscious of the differences 
between him and the orthodox Radicals: 


Do you in your conscience think that my opinions are at all like theirs? Have 
you forgotten, what I am sure you once knew, that my opinion of their philosophy 
has for years been more unfavourable by far than your own? .. . In the face of 
this, it is rather hard to be accused of ascribing all wisdom and infallibility to a 
set from whom I differ more than from the Tories; ® 


but the political exigencies of the moment made it impossible for him to 
break the connexion: 


... While I myself seek the radical party where it is, not where it is not, and 
endeavour to rest upon the general body of radical opinion in the country, I will 
not throw overboard the most honest men in public life for standing nobly in the 


1 Cf. LWR iii/xxv. 10; DD i. 176. 2 OPC vi (1), 292. 
> Elliot, i. 103. * Cf. LWR vi/xxviii. 503-4, 506. 
> M-T Coll. xlix/8, 9, 10. 

* M-T Coll. xlix/8, ff. 15v-16r: Mill to Fonblanque, 30 Jan. 1838. 
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breach on a great occasion. I will rather risk myself with them even at the hazard 
of being accused by you of being exactly what it is my special object, my principle 
and also my interest to show that I am not.’ 


The high hopes of 1838 were disappointed: in the event, Mill was to do 
more for Durham’s cause than Durham did for Mill’s. Illness removed 
Durham from the political stage, and with him there went both Mill’s 
dream of an effective Radical party and the consequent justification of the 
trouble and expense of the Review. But Mill did not give up till he had 
published, first, the article on ‘Reorganization of the Reform Party’ which 
summed up his political aims at this period,? and second, the essay on 
Coleridge which marked his final severance from orthodox Radicalism.’ 
The thesis of the first of these articles is this: 


When we call the party which we desire to see formed a Radical party, we 
mean not to circumscribe it by any partial or sectional limitation. We call it 
Radical because the modern Radicals are in possession of a part of the ground 
on which it is necessary that the combination should be built, because the 
measures with which they, and we may add, with which any leader they may 
select, must be identified, the Ballot and Household Suffrage, or something 
equivalent to it, are a portion of those which must be comprehended in the prac- 
tical policy of such a party. But we well know that the Reform party of the 
empire ought not to be, cannot be, Radical in any narrow or sectarian sense. 
There may be many coteries in a country, but there can be only two parties. What 
we must have to oppose the great Conservative party is the whole Liberal party, 
not some mere section of it . . . a phalanx stretching from the Whig-Radicals at 
one extremity to the Ultra-Radicals and the Working Classes on the other.‘ 


Mill sees the basis of this essential two-party division in the clash of interests 
between the ‘privileged’ and the ‘disqualified’ classes. He insists again that 
effective radicalism must base itself on the middle class: 


No practical and judicious statesman could . . . take his stand anywhere but 
on the middle class . . . it does not follow, that he is obliged to take their policy; 
it follows only, that he must be able to make them take his. . .. He cannot there- 
fore, attempt Universal Suffrage. To extend the suffrage to the whole middle class, 
to equalise its distribution among that class, to enable that class to exercise it 
freely, all this he can and ought to aim at.° 


But with the working class thus indefinitely excluded from voting rights, 
it is, Mill once more emphasizes, essential that Radicals serve the interests 
of that class: 


What then has a liberal statesman to offer to the working classes? The greatest 


1 M-T Coll. xlix/8, f. 16r—v. 2 LWR x/xxxii. 475-508. 
> LWR xi/xxxiii. 257-302; DD i. 393-466. 
* LWR x/xxxii. 475-6. 5 Ibid., p. 493. 
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thing of all; and a thing which must precede Universal Suffrage—if Universal 
Suffrage is ever to come without a civil war. He must redress the practical griev- 
ances of the working classes. . . . The motto of a Radical politician should be, 
Government by means of the middle for the working classes.’ 


There is, in fine, little variation in Mill’s ‘practical views’ throughout 
the 1830’s except what is attributable to the changing year-to-year circum- 
stances of the political struggle. To the end of the decade (and for that 
matter beyond) he adhered for the most part to the accepted policies of the 
Radical party—the ballot, gradual extension of the franchise, shorter par- 
liaments, payment of M.P.s, abolition of the hereditary second chamber. 
But it is probably fair to say that it was only because circumstances pre- 
cluded any rapid advance towards universal suffrage that Mill was able to 
remain in alliance with the Radicals with even the very moderate comfort 
he experienced at the end of the decade. When we examine the writings 
which reveal the deeper currents of his thought, we see how powerful were 
the forces which at this time were dragging him away from that alliance. 

The famous companion essays on Bentham and Coleridge, published 
respectively in August 1838 and March 1840, give a measure of the extent 
to which Mill had by now diverged from the radicalism of his inheritance. 
Limiting our scrutiny as strictly as possible to his view of democracy and 
representation, we find him in the first of these essays” arguing that Ben- 
tham’s theory of government affords the right answer—the only correct 
answer—to one of the three fundamental questions in politics. Repre- 
sentation is indeed, as Bentham maintained, the means of securing the 
people against governmental abuse of power. But representation, properly 
organized, necessarily confers power on the numerical majority of a society; 
and the matter can be left there only if we answer the first of the three 
questions—‘to what authority is it for the good of the people that they 
should be subject’?—by saying, ‘that of a majority among themselves’.* 
But this answer now seems very dubious to Mill; and his doubts are the 
greater because he apprehends that more than mere political authority is 
at stake—it is a question of ‘the despotism of Public Opinion’ in every 
sphere of social life. The majority in any society, Mill argues, ‘must consist 
of persons all standing in the same social position, and having, in the main, 
the same pursuits, namely, unskilled manual labourers’, and to leave this 
mass without any counterbalancing power must be ‘to make one narrow, 
mean type of human nature universal and perpetual’. Mill does not ques- 
tion the claim of the majority to ‘paramount power’: 


But it is necessary that the institutions of society should make provision for 
' Ibid., p. 494. 2 LWR vii/xxix. 467-506; DD i. 330-92. 


> Cf. LWR vii/xxix. 497; DD i. 376-7. 
* Cf. LWR vii/xxix. 497-8; DD i. 378-9. 
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keeping up, in some form or other, as a corrective to partial views, and a shelter 
for freedom of thought and individuality of character, a perpetual and standing 
Opposition to the will of the majority. 

In default of such opposition to the ruling power, societies in the past have 
either ‘been hardened into Chinese stationariness, or fallen into dissolu- 
tion’. This develops more explicitly the suggestion in ‘Civilization’ that a 
rival power to that of the mass must be created; but it still leaves the reader 
largely in the dark as to how this ‘Opposition’ is to be organized. Along this 
path we are taken a little farther by the essay on Coleridge. 

So far as politics is concerned, the central theme of Mill’s essay on 
Coleridge is expressed in the long passage afterwards quoted in his System 
of Logic as an illustration of the kind of generalizations about society which 
can be raised by the inverse deductive, or historical, method ‘to the rank of 
scientific truths’.? Briefly recapitulated, the argument is that there are three 
conditions essential to a stable civil society: first, ‘a system of education ... 
of which . . . one main and incessant ingredient was restraining discipline’; 
second, ‘the existence, in some form or other, of the feeling of allegiance, 
or loyalty’; and third, ‘a strong and active principle of nationality’? The 
acceptance of these principles, however, does not, in Mill’s view, entail 
purely reactionary conclusions. He concedes that a philosophy of society 
is at present possible only in the form of a philosophy of history;* but on 
the other hand he argues, ‘when society requires to be rebuilt, there is no 
use in attempting to rebuild it on the old plan’.’ Mill, then, does not waver 
in his advocacy of reform. But he now urges that reformers can learn much 
from such a Conservatism as Coleridge’s; and the lessons he points to are 
intimately connected with the movement we have already observed in his 
own political thought. 

First, he strongly supports Coleridge’s notion of a national ‘clerisy’, ‘an 
endowed class, for the cultivation of learning, and for diffusing its results 
among the community’. This notion readily fused in Mill’s mind with 
ideas he had acquired earlier from the Saint Simonians and more recently 
from Comte, whose Cours de philosophie positive had first come to Mill’s 
notice in 1837.’ Second, Coleridge’s theory of the Constitution inspires 


1 LWR vii/xxix. 499; DD i. 380. 

? Logic, vi. x. 5; 8th edn., 1872, ii. 519 ff. The fact that this passage was reprinted in this 
context in every edition of the Logic published in Mill’s lifetime ought to be reckoned with 
in any assessment of the extent to which Mill reacted in later life against the influence of 


Coleridgean ideas. > Cf. LWR xi/xxxiii. 271-5; DD i. 416-21. 
* Cf. LWR xi/xxxiii. 277; DD i. 425. 
> LWR xi/xxxiii. 276; DD i. 423. 6 LWR xi/xxxiii. 289; DD i. 445. 


7 Cf. W. Knight, ‘Unpublished Letters of J. S. Mill to Prof. Nichol’, Fortnightly Review, 
Ixi, Jan.—June 1897, p. 674: Mill to Nichol, 21 Dec. 1837; also L. Lévy-Bruhl (ed.), Lettres 
inédites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte, Paris, 1899, p. 2: Mill to Comte, 8 Nov. 1841. 
The first of these letters also shows how lively Mill’s interest in the Saint Simonians still 


was: ‘by-the-bye, I should like soon to have these St. Simonian books again, one is always 
wanting them’. 
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Mill to a more drastic reconsideration of the Benthamite theory of repre- 
sentation than anything in his previous writings: 


Let us take . .. the Benthamic theory. The principle of this may be said to be, 
that since the general interest is the object of government, a complete control over 
the government ought to be given to those whose interest is identical with the 
general interest. . . . What can a philosopher make of such complex notions as 
‘interest? and ‘general interest’, without breaking them down into the elements 
of which they are composed? . . . as that end (the general good) is a very complex 
state of things, comprising as its component elements many requisites which are 
neither of one and the same nature, nor attainable by one and the same means, 
political philosophy must begin by a classification of these elements. . . . This 
preliminary classification being supposed, things would in a perfect government 
be so ordered, that corresponding to each of the great interests of society, there 
would be some branch or some integral part of the governing body, so constituted 
that it should not be merely deemed by philosophers, but should actually and 
constantly deem itself, to have its strongest interests involved in the maintenance 
of that one of the ends of society which it is intended to be the guardian of. 


When we recall what Mill had written less than five years before, in review- 
ing Bailey, of the concept of representation of interests, it is evident how 
far and how fast his thought has moved. He is even prepared to admit that 
in England and other countries where there are large landed properties, the 
‘interest of permanence’ is, as Coleridge argues, connected with the land, so 
that there is a case for the House of Lords as representative of that interest. 

There is ample evidence elsewhere to confirm the impression that in 1840 
the conservative trend in Mill’s thought was reaching a climax. In conversa- 
tion with Caroline Fox on 10 April, he said of the republican experiment 
in America: 


... it has failed and ever must fail for want of the two contending powers which 
are always requisite to keep things in proper order—Government and Public 
Opinion. America subjects herself to the latter only. . . . These two contending 
motive powers are essential to the well-being of a State; if either gains supremacy, 
it becomes, like all self-willed, unsubdued, spoilt beings, very troublesome. Its 
existence in excess changes its nature from good to evil. 


Reviewing an anonymous volume of Essays on Government in the West- 
minster Review for September, Mill returned to the problem of representa- 
tion and delegation in a tone detectably gloomier than that of 1835: 


We think that democracy can govern: it can make its legislators its mere 


' LWR xi/xxxiii. 292-3; DD i. 449-51. 

? Cf. LWR xi/xxxiii. 290-1; DD i. 447-8. 

> Caroline Fox (ed. H. N. Pym), Memories of Old Friends, 2nd edn., London, 1882, i. 165. 
The references to America in this conversation strongly suggest that Mill was reading de 
Tocqueville’s second part, of which he had ‘finished one careful perusal’ a month later (cf. 
OPC vi (1), 327: Mill to de Tocqueville, 11 May 1840). 
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delegates, to carry into effect its preconceived opinions. We do not say that it will 
do so. Whether it will, appears to us the great question which futurity has to 
resolve, and on the solution of which it depends whether democracy will be that 
social regeneration which its partisans expect, or merely a new form of bad 


government, perhaps somewhat better, perhaps somewhat worse, than those 
which preceded it.! 


Finally, in October, appeared Mill’s second review of de Tocqueville. From 
this it is clear that Mill has become much more sympathetic with de Toc- 
queville’s fears of the ‘tyranny of the majority’, especially its tyranny over 
intellectual and moral independence. He now shares de Tocqueville’s fear 


not of too great liberty, but of too ready submission; not of anarchy, but of 
servility; not of too rapid change, but of Chinese stationariness.? 


Mill, however, sees the ultimate source of these dangers, not, with de Toc- 
queville, in “equality of conditions’, but in a far more general and profound 
movement of social development—the progress of civilization itself, the 
growth of commercial and industrial prosperity: 


It is not because the individuals composing the mass are all equal, but because 
the mass itself has grown to so immense a size, that individuals are powerless in 
the face of it; and because the mass, having, by mechanical improvements, 
become capable of acting simultaneously, can compel, not merely any individual, 
but any number of individuals, to bend before it.° 


Thus, while Mill agrees with de Tocqueville in seeing democratic institu- 
tions themselves, and the practical political education they afford, as the 
best cure for the evils of democracy, he feels that the more deep-seated evils 
of a ‘mass society’ call for moral and political remedies of a different kind. 
Morally, what is wanted is a conviction among ‘the more generous and 
cultivated minds’ that the commercial spirit must be resisted and checked. 
Politically, 


What is requisite . . . for the same end, is not that public opinion should not 
be, what it is and must be, the ruling power; but that, in order to the formation 
of the best public opinion, there should exist somewhere a great social support 
for opinions and sentiments different from those of the mass. The shape which 
that support may best assume is a question of time, place, and circumstance; but 
(in a commercial country, and in an age when, happily for mankind, the military 
spirit is gone by), there can be no doubt about the elements which must compose 
it: they are, an agricultural class, a leisured class, and a learned class.* 


The three elements named at the end of this passage (which has some claim 
to be regarded as the high-water-mark of Mill’s conservatism) represent in 


1 WR xxxiv. 519. 2 ER \xxii. 35; DD ii. 56. 
3 ER lxxii. 41; DD ii. 67. * ER Ixxii. 45; DD ii. 73. 
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reverse order the stages by which he had moved away from orthodox Ben- 
thamism. From the St. Simonians and from Coleridge (and later from 
Comte) he took the notion of a ‘learned class’ with an indispensable social 
function. His first reflections on de Tocqueville’s book led him in the mid- 
1830’s to the notion of a leisured class as an essential security against 
majority tyranny. Lastly, he fell, for a time at least, under the sway of the 
belief that ‘the agricultural spirit’ was a necessary counterpoise to ‘the 
commercial spirit’. None of these ideas ever wholly lost its effect on Mill’s 
thought: if the influence of the last is less apparent in his political thought, 
narrowly construed, it is appropriate to remember his growing preoccupa- 
tion, in later life, with peasant proprietorship and cognate topics.’ 


1 The second part of this article will appear in the next issue (Ed.). 








POLICY DECISION IN OPPOSITION: 
A REJOINDER 


R. T. MCKENZIE 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


THOSE who have worked in or managed party central offices in Britain 
have been disappointingly reticent; they have written almost nothing which 
contributes to our understanding of the operation of party machinery in 
Britain. Members of Parliament, perhaps for different reasons, have been 
hardly more helpful; they have been ready enough to contribute their politi- 
cal memoirs and autobiographies but, significantly, they have found it 
unnecessary, in explaining the course of British politics, to make more than 
casual references to the extra-parliamentary machinery of their respective 
parties. It is therefore most encouraging to discover that Mr. Saul Rose, on 
his return to academic life, is prepared to share with us his observations on 
what he calls ‘the policy decision frocess’ within the Labour Party during 
the three years in which he served as the party’s international secretary. In 
his recent article in Political Studies! Mr. Rose appears to differ at certain 
points with my own interpretation of this process;? I think the difference 
between us is easily explained and that the explanation may help to illumi- 
nate certain significant developments which have taken place in recent 
years within the Labour Party. 

It is important, first, to note that we were dealing (Mr. Rose in his article, 
I in my book) with different periods in the history of the party. He limited 
himself exclusively to the years during which he worked at Transport House 
(1952-5). I was concerned, almost as exclusively, with the period from the 
formation of the Labour Representation Committee in 1900 to the Labour 
Party’s return to opposition in 1951. I attempted to generalize about the 
relationship which had evolved during this period between the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party (PLP) and its leaders, on the one hand, and the extra- 
parliamentary organs of the party (especially the annual conference and 
the National Executive Committee, or NEC) on the other. 

My argument, very briefly, was as follows: in its early years the Labour 
Party adopted a form of organization which appeared to vest control of the 
Party (including its parliamentary representatives) in certain bodies outside 


* ‘Policy Decision in Opposition’, Political Studies, June 1956, pp. 128-38. 
2 British Political Parties, chaps. vi-ix, passim. 
Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (1957, 176-182)- 
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Parliament, and which was therefore grossly inappropriate to the system of 
parliamentary government as it had hitherto operated in Britain. But in the 
course of half a century the parliamentary leaders of the party managed to 
devise means of escaping the rigid system of extra-parliamentary control 
laid down in the Party constitution. Attlee and his principal colleagues were, 
as a result, able to provide ministries, during the period 1945-51, which 
were no more subservient to the party organization outside Parliament than 
were Conservative and Liberal governments. Thus the Labour parliamen- 
tarians, who were originally expected to serve as little more than spokesmen 
for the party organization outside Parliament, had achieved sufficient 
authority within the party to enable them to provide both a strong govern- 
ment and a coherent and effective ‘Shadow Cabinet’ when in opposition. 
In either case it was essential that the party Leader and those associated 
with him on the party’s Front Bench should play a far more prominent role 
in policy-making than was, in theory, assigned to them under the party 
constitution. They would, of course, have to carry with them their sup- 
porters both in Parliament and in the extra-parliamentary organs of the 
party; but the parliamentary leaders of the Conservative and Liberal parties 
face the same necessity. This is a more cumbersome process in the case of 
the Labour Party, because the party’s constitution formally vests control of 
policy in an extra-parliamentary body (the annual conference); but the 
downfall of Austen Chamberlain and the Conservative ‘Coalition’ Minis- 
ters in 1922 (to take but one example) demonstrates the probable fate of 
any group of parliamentary leaders who fail, on some decisive issue, to 
carry their parliamentary party and their mass organization with them. 
None the less, this proposition stands: the Cabinet and parliamentary 
system of government require that the parliamentary leaders of any party 
must bear the prime responsibility for decision-making on major matters 
of policy. And I have argued that, in the course of the first half-century of 
the Labour Party’s existence, its parliamentary leaders did in practice 
acquire such responsibility. 

Mr. Rose, in his article, demonstrates that during the three years in which 
he worked at Transport House there was not, as he puts it, ‘one focus of 
power’ in the Labour Party; the leading parliamentarians did not, he 
emphasizes, function as a united team which could play a dominant role 
in initiating policy and thereafter win support for their policies at the 
annual conference and on the NEC. He remarks (p. 138) that the parlia- 
mentary leaders played ‘an influential role, but so [did] the NEC and the 
“rank and file” at conferences’. At different times during the period 1952-5, 
he adds, ‘one or other of these bodies emerges into greater prominence’. 
He quotes one instance in which the annual conference came close to over- 


throwing a major policy-decision of the parliamentary party (respecting 
5540.5.2 N 
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German rearmament in September 1954); and he shows how, on other 
occasions, the PLP and the NEC acting, as he seems to suggest, with equal 
authority on behalf of the Labour Party, took decisions on major matters 
of policy which varied from each other in important respects. After review- 
ing the events of 1952-5, Mr. Rose concludes that it is ‘illusory’ to seek ‘one 
focus of power’ within the Labour Party. 

Ignoring for the moment this final conclusion, I would accept (with 
minor reservations) Mr. Rose’s interpretation of events during the period 
1952-5. But surely he had failed to note that he is describing the symptoms 
of the grave illness that beset the party after 1951. I traced the long process 
by which the parliamentary leaders of the party learned to operate the 
party machinery in a manner that left them comparatively free to fulfil 
their parliamentary tasks, whether in office or in opposition. Mr. Rose is 
describing the disruption of the authority of the parliamentary leaders 
during the period of profound instability within the party after 1951. A 
number of factors (with which he does not deal) combined to produce this 
result. As Attlee’s remarkably long span of leadership drew to its close, a 
ferocious struggle for the succession ensued; sporadically the party attemp- 
ted to address itself to the problem of ‘re-thinking’ its socialist philosophy 
and this resulted in a ‘left-right’ split which helped to bedevil the contest 
for the leadership. In addition, almost all of the able group of parliamen- 
tarians who had worked with Attlee (some of them for almost two decades) 
to provide a stable, moderate, and comparatively united Front Bench either 
died in office (Cripps, Bevin) or disappeared for age or other reasons from 
the Parliamentary Committee or the NEC or both (Morrison, Dalton, 
Shinwell, Arthur Greenwood, Chuter Ede, Tom Williams). For the first 
time in the history of the party, almost all of the ‘constituency’ places on 
the NEC (most of which for many years had been held by M.P.s who were 
in broad agreement with Attlee) were captured by ‘rebel’ M.P.s who were 
at odds with the Leader and the Deputy Leader of the party on major 
matters of policy.’ 

This is the background of the ‘policy decision’ process during 1952-5 
which Mr. Rose describes. One did not need to be a sympathizer with the 
Labour Party to experience a deep sense of anxiety about its internal con- 
dition during those years. It is inevitably a matter of national concern if 
the leaders of one of the two major parties become so preoccupied with 
internecine party conflict that they cease to fulfil their duties as Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, and if they fail to behave collectively like a poten- 
tial government. There can be no doubt that this was the condition of the 


‘ This helps to account for the fact that, after 1951, the presence of a majority of M.P.s 
on the NEC no longer operated as a factor tending to ensure that the NEC’s views con- 
formed with those of the parliamentary leaders. That this had been the case during the 
period 1937-51 is, I submit, beyond dispute. 
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Labour Party during much of the life-time of the 1951 Parliament. From 
the resignation of Aneurin Bevan and his colleagues from the Cabinet 
in the spring of 1951 until Gaitskell’s election as Leader in December 1955, 
the virulent contest for the succession, and its concomitant ‘ideological’ 
dispute, was reflected in the work of every organ of the party. 

Once Attlee’s parliamentary team (and their powerful allies among the 
trade union leaders) had lost their grip on the affairs of the party, there was, 
as Mr. Rose correctly observes, no ‘one focus of power’ within the party. 
It was obviously to be expected that ‘at different times one or other of the 
[party] bodies emerged into greater prominence’; the explanation is straight- 
forward enough: guerrilla warfare was in fact raging between the ‘Bevan- 
ites’ and their principal rivals for control of the party. When the Bevanites 
were defeated in one arena, they renewed the battle in another. For years 
on end the PLP, the NEC, and the annual conferences were convulsed in 
turn. It was not at all clear, as I think Mr. Rose’s analysis shows, where 
effective policy decisions were made in the Labour Party or indeed, as some 
would add, whether they were being made at all. And it is certainly arguable 
that this state of affairs helps to explain why Labour suffered so humiliating 
a defeat at the end of the period Mr. Rose describes, in the election of May 
1955. Conservative good luck and good management no doubt helped to 
explain why they became, as a result of their gains in that election, the first 
party since 1841 to increase their parliamentary strength in three successive 
elections. But surely the incoherence of the Labour Party, the obvious fact 
that there was no ‘one focus of power’ within the party, contributed to this 
result? 

Fortunately it is no longer so ‘illusory’ as it was during 1952-5 to seek 
‘one focus of power’ within the Labour Party. It is obviously too early to 
write with confidence, but it would appear that the parliamentary leaders 
of the party have begun to behave collectively more like a potential govern- 
ment than they have at any time since the collapse of the second Attlee 
administration. By electing Hugh Gaitskell as Leader in December 1955, 
the party has identified the man who will almost certainly occupy the office 
of Prime Minister when next the pendulum swings in the direction of the 
Labour Party. In addition, the PLP has wisely adopted (since July 1955) a 
modified version of the ‘Shadow Cabinet’ system which greatly enhances 
the Leader’s authority and underlines his own status as ‘Shadow Prime 
Minister’. Already, as was to be expected, most of the ablest of the ‘rebels’ 
have made their peace with Gaitskell. He is still in a far more exposed 
position than Attlee was during most of his long career as Leader; Gaitskell 
has not yet been able to build up a team of ‘moderates’ with the parliamen- 
tary skills of Morrison, Dalton, and Attlee’s other principal allies. The 
personal idiosyncrasies of certain of Gaitskell’s new lieutenants may lead 
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them, yet again, to exploit the opportunities for trouble-making provided 
by the party’s ramshackle constitution. But Gaitskell seems likely to prove 
a ‘strong’ Leader. (Significantly, his version of socialism, based on the 
doctrine of ‘equality’, appears to have been accepted as the starting-place 
for the long-overdue re-examination of the party’s social doctrines.) If the 
party’s prospects of winning the next election (which at present look fairly 
bright) were suddenly to dim, then civil war might break out again. But, 
this possibility apart, it seems likely that at the next election the voters will 
be offered the prospect of a reasonably stable alternative government, 
should they wish to dismiss the Conservatives. 


Yet the Labour Party will continue to be in jeopardy so long as it clings 
to a party constitution which is based on an archaic doctrine of intra-party 
democracy which is in fact incompatible with parliamentary government. 
In its original form this constitution was devised when Labour had only a 
handful of M.P.s, and no apparent prospect of taking office; it was under- 
standable that the founders of the party, who had had experience only of 
trade union organizations, co-operatives, or the tiny socialist sects of the 
day, should think of a political party as a unitary form of organization in 
which the ‘leaders of the party’ ought to hold themselves responsible to, 
and serve as the mouth-piece for, the mass membership of the party in the 
country. But such an arrangement was obviously intolerable once Labour 
became one of the great parties of the State; then the Leader became a 
potential Prime Minister and his Front Bench colleagues a potential 
Cabinet. If when they took office they were to conform to the British 
parliamentary practice, then of course there must be a single ‘focus of 
power’ within the party; the most likely alternative would be some variation 
of Joseph Chamberlain’s hare-brained scheme (which he soon forgot) for 
‘a truly Liberal Parliament outside the Imperial Legislature’ which would 
formulate party policy and control the actions of Liberal Members of Par- 
liament.' Such an arrangement would, of course, have placed the party 
above the State and, in practice, no responsible Labour parliamentarian 
has ever seriously entertained such a proposition. 

Yet, incredibly enough, Labour writers and speakers still expound the 
doctrine that the annual conference of their party is, as Mr. Attlee put it 
in the Labour Party in Perspective, ‘a Parliament of the [Labour] move- 
ment’ which ‘lays down the policy of the Party, and issues instructions 
which must be carried out by the Executive, the affiliated organizations 
and its representatives in Parliament and on local authorities’.? In office, 


Cited in M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, vol. i, 
p- 175. 
2 C. R. Attlee, The Labour Party in Perspective, London, 1937, p. 93 (italics mine). This 
statement was republished unaltered in 1949. 
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Attlee and his colleagues ignored Conference decisions (on such issues as 
‘equal pay” and ‘tied cottages’) with impunity. One would have expected 
them, on their return to opposition, to recognize the grave dangers of en- 
couraging the conference to believe that it has the right to control the 
actions of a future Labour cabinet. Yet, as Mr. Rose recalls, in appealing 
for rejection of a resolution opposing German rearmament at the 1954 
conference, Attlee warned repeatedly that the resolution, if passed, would 
leave a future Labour Foreign Secretary ‘tied and bound’.' One can only 
assume that in the heat of battle Attlee must momentarily have taken leave 
of his constitutional senses (or perhaps he had in mind the consoling reflec- 
tion that Ernest Bevin, dealing with, for example, the Palestine question as 
Foreign Secretary, did not behave as if he were ‘tied and bound’ by previous 
conference resolutions on that subject). 

Yet it is disturbing to find that Mr. Rose, with no apparent qualms, cites 
this incident at the 1954 conference as proof that ‘Labour Party Con- 
ferences really take decisions which determine policy’ (p. 131), and that the 
conference is ‘a higher authority than the PLP’ (p. 129). He must not be 
surprised if critics of the Labour Party ask, as did Mr. Max Beloff recently, 
whether ‘the system [of responsible government] is compatible at all with 
the existence of a major political party whose centre of gravity is external 
to the parliamentary process itself’.? 

Surely it is time that Labour Party spokesmen reconciled themselves to 
the proposition that a Labour Cabinet (or Shadow Cabinet), working 
closely with the PLP, must in practice have the prime responsibility for the 
determination of policy. Of course the parliamentarians will inevitably take 
into account the views of their organized supporters outside Parliament; 
if they cannot carry their mass organization with them they face almost 
certain electoral ruin. But why must Labour spokesmen pretend that the 
absurd arrangement whereby the annual conference is, in theory, entitled 
(in Attlee’s words) to ‘issue instructions’ to the PLP, qualifies the Labour 
Party to claim that it is more ‘democratic’ than its rivals? Why should the 
PLP be subservient to a ‘higher authority’ within the party? The members 
of the PLP are elected by approximately 13 million Labour voters and if 
the PLP secures a majority of the seats in Parliament its leaders will be 
responsible for governing the country. What theory of democracy requires 
that they should be subject to ‘policy decisions’ or directives issued by the 
annual conference of their party supporters outside Parliament? Admit- 
tedly, Labour Party members number, on paper, over 6 million. But how 
many can be considered in any serious sense ‘active’ supporters of the PLP? 


' Labour Annual Conference Report, 1954, p. 94. Herbert Morrison, then Deputy 
Leader, repeated the same warning at the close of the debate (p. 108). 
* Manchester Guardian, 19 Oct. 1956. 
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Certainly not more than a few hundred per constituency.’ And, as Mr. Rose 
must be well aware, it is these party workers, and a similar proportion of 
‘active’ trade unionists, who draft conference resolutions and dispose of the 
millions of votes of the trade unions and the constituency parties at the 
party conference. A few hundred thousand people, then, control and 
operate Labour’s mass organization (just as do a roughly similar number 
in the Conservative Party). These politically active individuals of both 
parties play a vital role in the democratic process; they select candidates 
and have a considerable influence (recent attempts by constituency parties 
to ‘bully’ M.P.s over Suez suggest they may have too much) on the activi- 
ties of the M.P.s they elect to Parliament. The views of the party workers, 
expressed collectively at the annual conferences, carry very considerable 
weight with the party leaders, whether Conservative or Labour, whether 
in office or out. But do Labour Party Leaders seriously suggest that the 
representatives of the active membership of the party, meeting in annual 
conference for a few days once a year, should also have the right to pass 
resolutions which may leave a future Foreign Secretary ‘tied and bound’? 

One knows perfectly well, from discussions with Labour Party leaders, 
and from an examination of the record, that in practice they do not. And 
it is also perfectly clear that, except in moments of acute schizophrenia 
within the parliamentary party (as in 1952-5) it would be far more accurate 
to say that the parliamentary leaders manipulate the party organization 
than that they are manipulated by it. There is nothing ‘undemocratic’ about 
this. Labour’s parliamentary leaders have no alternative so long as they are 
both determined to abide by the parliamentary system and reluctant to 
attempt to eliminate from their party constitution its anomalous provisions 
for intra-party ‘democracy’. 

Labour Party spokesmen have been willing enough, on occasion, to 
attempt to teach particular local parties a little Burkeian doctrine about the 
rights and duties of their representatives in Parliament. Perhaps those who 
write authoritatively on behalf of the Labour Party might propagate among 
party supporters a more generalized version of Burke: “Your parliamentary 
party owes you not their industry only, but their judgement; and they betray 
instead of serving you if they sacrifice it to your opinion . . . authoritative 
instructions, which the parliamentary party is bound blindly and implicitly 
to obey, though contrary to the dearest convictions of their judgement and 
conscience, are utterly unknown to the laws of the land, and against the 
tenor of our constitution.’ 

’ Constituency studies suggest that, at the outside, from 500 to 1,000 Labour Party 
members take some part in the work of their local party at elections; but far fewer play any 
part between elections. If even 200 party members were continuously active in local Labour 


Parties in every constituency in Britain, this would give a total ‘active’ membership of less 
than 130,000. 
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ESSAYS IN REGIONALISM 


F. S. NORTHEDGE 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


RIVALRIES between the ideological and pragmatic approaches are familiar in all political 
life. Whereas the former seeks to impose an abstract scheme of preferences, the latter is 
content to pursue intimations as they emerge piecemeal from needs and interests. In any one 
country there may be a tendency for this competition to be muted, but where different 
countries with separate traditions participate in international organizations the tension is 
more overt. In times of revolutionary change and total war it is natural for those who look 
upon politics as deriving from first principles to visualize international institutions primarily 
in ideological terms. They demand far-reaching changes in diplomatic goals and methods; 
they may aspire to the democratization of international politics, the grouping of states on 
the basis of ideological likeness, the one-fell-swoop surrender of sovereignty. The reply of 
the empiricists is in terms, first, of the primacy of the international environment, its inac- 
cessibility to change solely by the resolution of men of goodwill, and, secondly, of the 
emotional grip of the modern sovereign state. Sovereignty, they contend, will not fall to 
any frontal assault as this merely arouses all the claustrophilia of the average patriotic 
citizen. It should be left to wither away amid the actual developing integration of states in 
one field after another. 

Of the many regional organizations that have emerged in Europe since the war, two, the 
Council of Europe and the Economic Commission for Europe, may be taken as embodying 
the ideological and empirical approaches respectively; the former is the subject of a study 
by A. H. Robertson, an official of the Council, and the latter is described in a reflective 
essay by David Wightman.’ The Council of Europe is almost wholly ‘ideological’ in con- 
struction; its purpose, and possibly its misfortune, is less to answer to any specific need than 
(in the words of its Statute) ‘to achieve a greater unity between its Members for the purpose 
of safeguarding and realising the ideals and principles which are their common heritage’. 
It has for its object the building of a common European attitude of mind among the public 
of its members which will in time inform the policies of their Foreign Offices. It arose from 
a spiritual or philosophical postulate, the mystique of a common European culture. Its 
most characteristic expression is not the technical sub-committee but the chamber of debate. 
One says ‘almost wholly ideological’ because it is douttful whether the Council would have 
seen daylight had it not been for the pragmatic need, after the fall of Czechoslovakia in 
1948, to unite the free countries of Europe against external threat, and because it has 
acquired technical responsibilities, partly for want of something to do and partly to avoid 
prestige falling entirely into the hands of more practical bodies such as O.E.E.C. and the 
European Coal and Steel Community. Nevertheless the ideological note has predominated. 
In the rivalry between the Committee of Ministers and the Consultative Assembly which 
began with the first meeting of the latter, the Assembly has won more authority to itself, 
and the Assembly is essentially concerned with the formulation of attitudes rather than 
the taking of action. It is the Assembly as a Parliamentary body which in Mr. Robertson’s 
view gives to the Council its distinctive cachet; by its success or failure will the Council as 
a whole ultimately be judged. 


‘THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE. (Stevens. Pp. xiii+252. 42s.) ECONOMIC CO- 
OPERATION IN EUROPE. (Stevens and Heinemann. Pp. xi+288. 21s.) 
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The Economic Commission for Europe more unambiguously reflects the functionalist 
pattern. It has its ancestry in the international organs for meeting emergency requirements 
in Europe in 1945 and its connexion with the United Nations is formal and financial only, 
though it reports to the U.N. Economic and Social Council it has the unusual power to 
recommend directly to governments. Far removed from the clamour of Security Council 
and General Assembly, its plenary Commission may serve as a sounding-board for diplo- 
mats, but the real work is done away from the public eye in the Technical Committees, 
These, composed of officials from member governments and buttressed by an apparatus of 
working-parties, quietly proceed in preparing the ground for technical accords and act in 
effect as functional organizations, though without executive powers, in the field of coal 
and steel production, raw materials and engineering, timber, housing and building, electric 
power, inland transport, and intra-European trade. The linch-pin of the organization is no 
political forum, but the secretariat, a corps of enterprising economists under the Swedish 
social scientist Gunnar Myrdal, preparing reports on economic conditions and trends in 
Europe, advising government departments, proposing meetings. The results appear not 
usually in the form of multilateral conventions, drawn up after discussion in public and 
debated in legislatures, but technical accords for facilitating road services or distributing 
hydroelectric power, minor changes in national legislation, and not infrequently abortive 
discussions, in which, however, governmental self-esteem is not involved. E.C.E. has in fact 
shown that in a period of cold war international organization can proceed on two planes, 
the plane of propaganda and the plane of negotiation, without fatal results for the latter. 
Even if circumstances are such that negotiation has to mark time for months or years, no 
government believes it worth its while to ask for the organization to be wound up. It is 
there to be used as soon as milder weather returns. 

It is at once apparent that if the question of comparative merits is posed, we have to 
compare different kinds of balance-sheets. In terms of international agreements which have 
had visible consequences the record is heavily in favour of E.C.E. There was, for instance, 
the important contribution the Commission made to the solution of the raw material 
shortages in Europe between 1946 and 1949. The allocations worked out by the Coal Com- 
mittee in those years formed a highly successful example of quasi-executive functioning by 
an intergovernmental organization, which was made possible by the reluctance of consumer 
countries to forgo the benefits of rational distribution and by the accidental availability 
of west German coa! while German sovereignty was in abeyance. There were the studies of 
market trends compiled by the secretariat when the shortages had ended; the piecemeal 
agreements for the co-ordination of transport; research into building methods; East-West 
trading exchanges; and many more. In comparison the tangible products of the Council of 
Europe are less easy to identify and have an appearance of being ridiculous mice beside the 
Churchillian fiat Europa of 1948. 

It is, of course, precisely the claim of the supporters of the Council of Europe that its 
value is not to be weighed in any such worldly balance. Its work, Mr. Robertson asserts, is 
in the realm of ‘intangibles’; it cannot be reckoned in terms of iron, coal, transport, to use 
Lord Keynes’s scale for appraising the peacemaking of 1919, but of sentiment, attitudes, 
and ultimately of changes in the general policies of member governments. The effects of 
the Council’s existence (and by this is meant the existence of the Consultative Assembly) 
are said to accrue within the politics of member countries in three ways. First, the Assembly 
is ‘a mouthpiece of European opinion and an important factor in its formulation’. Thus the 
debates in Strasbourg on the conditions for a détente with the Soviet Union are said to 
have been reflected in due course in the positions taken up by Britain and France at the 
Geneva Conference in 1955 and after. If this was so, whether it was a case of post hoc sed 
non propter hoc, is a question every reader must decide for himself, but there can hardly 
be doubt that to identify the two hundred delegates to the Assembly as the ‘voice of Europe’ 
is somewhat fanciful. One close observer has said that delegates often think and talk in one 
way at Strasbourg and in another at home.' Secondly, it is urged that the views of the Con- 


' Max Sorensen: ‘The Council of Europe’, The Yearbook of World Affairs, 1952, p. 89. 
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sultative Assembly serve to strengthen the hands of Parliamentary critics in their own 
countries, thus counterbalancing the ‘psychological factor of inertia’ reputedly endemic 
among Ministers and diplomats. Thirdly, the claim is made that the existence of the Council 
of Europe will of itself promote European habits of thought in member states and hence 
that fewer decisions will be taken by the latter without careful consideration of their effects 
on European unity. It may be too early to say whether these habits are actually in process 
of formation and Mr. Robertson is too preoccupied with organizational minutiae to offer 
an opinion on this crucial question. But the phases through which the Council has passed 
since 1949—the initial rapture when Communist attack seemed imminent; the unavailing 
struggle to give the Council executive powers; the effort to survive alongside other organs 
of overlapping scope; the recent resuscitation of the idea of European unity following the 
Suez crisis—all suggest that attitudes towards the notion of European solidarity in European 
countries, especially perhaps in Britain, follow the general shifting exigencies of the hour 
rather than reflect any acquired habit of thinking as Europeans. 

The fashion in Britain is to conclude that ‘international meetings ranging over the map 
of Europe without fixed objects’ should be discouraged and reliance placed on less verbose 
technical organs, with their limited but concrete advances. But the fact is that politics and 
ideology have been persistent, if subdued, motifs even in E.C.E., limiting its scope, shaping 
the character of its possibilities. There were the lean years in the Commission’s life between 
1949 and 1953, when the Soviet Union boycotted the Technical Committees and allowed 
her satellites only nominal participation. With the revision of Soviet policy following 
Stalin’s death the Commission became once more genuinely all-European, Soviet delegates 
giving every sign of wishing it success. Mr. Wightman’s book carries the story only to the 
end of 1954, which is unfortunate as this makes it impossible to judge whether the Com- 
munist attitude to E.C.E. faithfully reflects the major trends of Soviet policy as a whole, or 
whether, as functionalists appear to think, the highly integrated state of today can pursue a 
policy of co-operativeness in one international organ while following a different course 
outside. In addition Mr. Wightman makes the significant admission that the private nature 
of proceedings in the committees has hampered the widespread understanding which is 
essential for the necessary public support. In this he opposes the strong assertion of the 
Executive Secretary that privacy is the basic condition for the attainment of results." 

The debate then between ‘ideologues’ and ‘empiricists’ is to some degree an unreal one. 
Ideological fervour of some kind would seem to be essential to bring even severely func- 
tional bodies into existence; E.C.E. is after all an apanage of the United Nations and 
perhaps would have needed a minor crusade of its own had it not been able to profit from 
the standing of the U.N. Furthermore, political attitudes determine the limits within which 
functional co-operation proceeds and generally these are fairly narrow even amongst like- 
minded states. Possibly the greatest value of such an organ as E.C.E. is that it provides 
members with some insight into future trends and prospects. In an age of governmental 
responsibility for economic health this is a distinct service. But the record of E.C.E. affords 
no evidence whatsoever that functional co-operation is likely to develop to a point where 
states will make decisions in the interest of the international unit as a whole and with an 
absence of mind as to individual gains and losses. On the other hand, it is clear that either 
essentially ideological organs such as the Council of Europe must proceed forthwith to a 
definite pooling of sovereignty or 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 


Mr. Bevin seems to have sensed this with cold satisfaction when he first ensured that the 
Council was not to have the limited but real powers demanded by the European Movement 
and then criticized it for having nothing to do.? The outlook for the Council, short of any 


* Gunnar Myrdal: Realities and Illusions in Regard to Intergovernmental Organizations 
(Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 18. 
? Lord Strang: Home and Abroad (Deutsch, 1956), p. 290. 
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violent transformation of the European scene in the next few years, chiefly lies in putting 
itself at the head of the bewildering number of European organs which have sprung up in 
the last decade, many having been mooted in the Council itself. The possibility of the 
Council being able to do this is somewhat slender at the moment. For all their obvious 
weaknesses, international organizations soon acquire an esprit de corps and cherish such 
independence as they possess. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ABOUT THE 
SUPREME COURT‘ 


GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


HOWEVER republican the constitution there is a divinity which hedges judicial decision 
and which somehow sets it apart from the transparent, understandable and merely human 
operations of the legislative and executive branches of government. One way of expelling 
the magic is at the philosophical level, another at the biographical. At both levels American 
writers have led the field. The legal ‘realists’ have indicted ‘rule-fetichism’ at the same time 
as sociologists, professional journalists, and the ex law-clerks of Supreme Court Justices 
have provided a stream of biographical and analytic material. That an American publishing 
firm is able to put out a paper-back series devoted to judges and jurisprudence is sympto- 
matic. A series of Pelican books on Famous British Judges might make its way if it were 
to concentrate on the more spectacular episodes in the history of the criminal law. 
Liversidge v. Anderson and its like may show a profit in Chancery Lane, but not at 
Harmondsworth. 

In ‘Mr. Justice’, nine Supreme Court judges (Holmes, Marshall, Stone, Brandeis, Bradley, 
Sutherland, Hughes, Rutledge, and Taney) are digested and presented by contributors of 
whom the majority have also written full-length studies of their subjects. The editors deny 
any intention of producing a ‘nutshell’ book or ‘miming the recent popular trend towards 
condensation’; and their claim is substantially justified. Perhaps understandably one is left 
with a strong sense of judicial virtue at the close. The essayists offer few dissenting judge- 
ments, and where criticism has to be made, hasten to redress the balance. On occasion this 
gives a flavour of inconsistency. Mr. Justice Sutherland, for example, is said to have had 
‘a compartmentalised mind’, to have ‘stored each problem away in a separate portion of the 
brain’ and to have been ‘a man necessarily deprived of the large view, unable to see a 
problem in its relationship to other problems and thus unable to make the generalisations 
on which the law depends’. Yet a page later we are told that he had a ‘penchant for legal 
and political theory’, and that ‘his habit of deciding cases from the view-point of a rounded 
theory stood him in good stead’. (His theory, it is added, was sometimes ‘inadequate’.) 


* MR. JUSTICE (ed. by) ALLISON DUNHAM and PHILIP B. KURLAND. (Cambridge University 
Press, for University of Chicago Press. Pp. 241. 28s.) 

THE HOLMES READER (ed. by) suLIUS J. MARKE. (Docket Series, Oceana Publications. 
New York. $1.00.) 

THE BRANDEIS READER (ed. by) ERVIN H. POLLACK. (Docket Series.) 

SECURITY THROUGH FREEDOM. By ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON. (Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. Pp. 232. $2.90.) 

VAGARIES AND VARIETIES IN CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION. By 
THOMAS REED POWELL. (Columbia University Press. Pp. 229. $3.50.) 
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From the point of view of the British reader, the contributions vary in interest. The essay 
on Holmes is a eulogy conducted at a fairly general level. The most profitable are perhaps 
the sketches of Hughes and Stone. In the first Merlo J. Pusey has distilled some of the 
information about Hughes’s tenure of the Chief-Justiceship from his recent biography." 
The British student, not usually vouchsafed much information about the mechanics of 
corporate judicial decision is perhaps most struck by the incidental—the Justices’ con- 
ference, and Hughes assigning the writing of opinions with the aid of a small chart on which 
he had plotted the positions taken on each case by the members of the Court. The study of 
Stone is interesting for a different reason, namely its delineation of the principle behind 
Stone’s suggested differentiation of a class of cases (involving freedom of speech or legisla- 
tion against minorities) in which the Court might concede a lesser degree of deference to 
legislative judgement than in the field of national economic regulation. It is ironical that 
the theoretical conflict of the New Deal period about the nature of judicial duty should now 
be repeating itself in the civil liberties sphere with libertarians and conservatives having 
reversed positions. This complicates matters. Like the Good Kings of English history we 
sometimes see the Good American Judges equally well-defined in the saga of ‘1937 And All 
That’. The dissents of Stone, Holmes, and Brandeis in the thirties have certainly tended 
with us to cast them in the beneficent role of judges who refused to veto popular legislative 
programmes. The theme of judicial self-restraint is in fact one which runs through the 
series of readings from and about Holmes and Brandeis in the two Docket volumes which 
have recently become available in this country. Brandeis is seen as concerned not to restrict 
the opportunities for legislative experiment. He will write lengthy opinions supporting the 
constitutionality of statutes whose objects he believes to be ill-chosen. Holmes, conserva- 
tive and sceptical, preaches judicial humility for more metaphysical reasons. The doctrine 
of federal common law declared in Swift v. Tyson? ran counter to what can only be called 
his fundamental Hobbism. He denied the possibility of a transcendental body of law outside 
of any particular state but obligatory within it until changed by statute, and his doctrine 
was adopted by Brandeis in the reversal of Swift v. Tyson in 1938.? Was there a connexion 
between Holmes’s philosophy of law and his judicial self effacement before the ‘right of a 
majority to embody their opinions in law’?* One is sometimes beset by the feeling that the 
Chief Justice might have been more at home (juridically speaking) expounding legislative 
supremacy in the Privy Council than on the United States Supreme Court. 

This in fact raises the fundamental question about judicial review and legislative judge- 
ment which lies behind a curious formal similarity between the present day ‘libertarian’ 
position and that of the ‘discredited’ philosophy of the Court which handed down the New 
Deal reversals of 1935-6. Both Thomas Reed Powell’s lectures on constitutional interpreta- 
tion and Alpheus Thomas Mason in Security through Freedom picture the position from 
which Stone dissented in 1936 as completely indefensible. Both treat the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Roberts that the Court’s duty (‘to lay the article of the Constitution which is 
invoked beside the statute which is challenged and to decide whether the latter squares with 
the former’ *) with considerable contumely. Roberts it seems was filling the role of the ‘Bad’ 
judge who believed not in deference to the legislature and creative use of the judicial func- 
tion, but in ‘formalism’ and ‘mechanical’ adjudication. Similarly in Mr. Justice the author 
of the chapter on Stone relates how he swept away ‘formulae’ and ‘labels’. What Mr. 
Justice Roberts had suggested, Stone ‘knew . . . could not be done’. And yet Hughes, 
Brandeis, and Cardozo were with Roberts in U.S. v. Butler and the burden of the objection- 
able quotation was that the bench’s concern was not with the policy of legislation or the 
desire, however laudable, of a national or state majority to embody its opinion in law, but 
with the fact that under an instrument conferring limited legislative powers, the Court must 
decide when the limits have been overstepped. Whether or not the A.A.A. invalidation was 


' Charles Evans Hughes (New York, 1951). ? 16 Pet. 1. 
> Erie Railroad Co. v. Tompkins 304 U.S. 64. 

* Lochner v. New York 198 U.S. 45, 75-76. 

* U.S. v. Butler 297 U.S. 1, 62-63. 
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sound' this is, in principle, precisely the position to which Stone’s suggestion of a preferred 
status for the guarantees of free speech in the constitution, has now led some members of 
the Court. In Mason’s Security Through Freedom there is printed a letter from Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter to Stone on the Gobitis Flag Salute case* in which Frankfurter implicitly 
denies the possibility of a double standard of judicial review. In the more recent decision 
in which the Supreme Court upheld the prosecution of eleven leaders of the Communist 
party,’ Mr. Justice Frankfurter explicitly repeated his opposition to the doctrine that the 
Court has a greater duty in free-speech cases to weigh competing interests of liberty and 
security independently of the legislative judgement embodied in a statute. There is a schism 
here every bit as fundamental as that of 1936-7. Stone’s principle rested upon the proposi- 
tion that legislation which appeared on its face to be within a specific provision of the 
Constitution such as the Fourteenth Amendment, and which therefore restricted the politi- 
cal freedoms through the medium of which undesirable legislation could ordinarily be 
relied upon to be repealed, might place upon the judiciary a stricter duty to measure it 
against the guarantees of the Constitution than legislative measures which made no inroad 
into the political process of free speech.* Yet if the Court must really defer to the judge- 
ment which the legislature has made of the competing demands of collective and individual 
economic interest, why should the majority opinion, embodied in a statute, about the 
balance to be struck between collective security and civil liberties, provide an exception? 
Whether a statute which on its face comes within a specific prohibition can truly be said 
to fall within that prohibition is itself a matter upon which Congress has presumably 
reflected and expressed its judgement in legislating. Once the case for deference as Holmes, 
Stone, and Brandeis expounded it in the economic sphere is accepted, it becomes difficult to 
allow any logical stopping-point short of the concession that Congress may act (providing 
some rational relation between objects and methods exists) as a sovereign legislature. What 
other conclusion could hold if it is true that ‘the legislature must be free to choose’ the 
methods by which public issues are to be solved.* When economic reaction and judicial 
review went hand in hand this may have been welcome doctrine for liberals. But review 
seems to have changed its politics and it is curious to see present-day libertarians striving 
to establish a theory of the judicial function which was derided twenty years ago in the 
mouth of Mr. Justice Roberts. 


PSEPHOLOGY IN BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


PETER CAMPBELL 


University of Manchester 


LIKE an earlier observer of society, the British psephologist may well inquire whether ‘they 
order this matter better in France’. He will find that they are ordering a rather different 
matter. It is significant that sixty years ago F. Y. Edgeworth was laying the foundations of 
national statistical analyses of elections in Britain while H. Avenel was laying the founda- 
tions of constituency electoral sociology in France. In the years since 1945, during which 
electoral studies have flourished as never before, it is the national campaigns and the 


* Hughes’s biographer has expressed the opinion that the New Deal measures of the 
early thirties ‘had been drawn . . . with almost no regard for their constitutionality’. Pusey, 
op. cit. ii. 768. 

? Minersville School District v. Gobitis 310 U.S. 586. 

> Dennis v. United States 341 U.S. 494. 

* United States v. Carolene Products Co. 304 U.S. 144, 152, 153 n. 
° Morehead v. Tipaldo 298 U.S. 587, 626 (Stone J.). 
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national results that have had most attention in Britain, and constituency history and 
behaviour that have had most attention in France. British constituency-voting surveys have 
been made chiefly in the hope that they will throw light on national patterns of behaviour; 
French national surveys, such as M. Goguel’s atlas of election results, have been valued 
chiefly for the light they throw on local variations. It might almost be said that in Britain 
only politics is centralized and in France only politics is not centralized. Three recent 
studies illustrate this contrast.’ Mr. Butler’s book reveals the national preoccupations which 
we all share; M. Pataut’s book is typical of the studies that have been appearing since 
M. Siegfried’s classic book on western France was published in 1914; the book of M. 
Duverger and his colleagues reconciles the customary interests and methods of French 
psephologists with a new interest in the national campaign. 

Mr. Butler’s book will already be familiar to readers of Political Studies as the latest in 
the series of Nuffield College election surveys. It maintains the high standards of its pre- 
decessors and usefully follows their pattern. It deals in turn with political developments 
since the 1951 election, the parties’ statements and candidates’ addresses, the social charac- 
teristics of candidates, the broadcasts, the national campaign, the London national dailies 
and the Manchester Guardian, the course of the campaign in three constituencies (described 
by other observers), and the general nature of the results; there are three appendixes—a 
statistical analysis of the results (including figures not only for groups of constituencies but 
also for each constituency—a helpful innovation), statistics of the by-elections from 1951 
to 1955 (another helpful innovation), and a very interesting account (by Mr. M. Harrison) 
of trade unions’ election activities. There are 52 photographs which will interest overseas 
readers more than British ones, although future British historians should welcome the 
photographs of party posters. 

In a volume that shows how well the contributions to a symposium can fit together and 
how high their common standard can be, M. Duverger and his colleagues have dealt with 
a somewhat larger range of topics. These are as follows, in an order corresponding to Mr. 
Butler’s and with italics for those topics which have no counterparts in his book: political 
developments since the 1951 election, the parties’ statements (no general account of candi- 
dates’ addresses), the social characteristics and political experience of candidates (mainly 
the successful ones), the broadcasts, the Parisian daily press and the provincial press (with 
special studies of L’Express, the Catholic press, the journals of certain interest groups, some 
illustrated weeklies, and some films and gramophone records issued by certain parties), the 
course of the campaign in three constituencies, the themes of the speeches in a fourth 
constituency, a public opinion poll in that constituency, aspects of the electoral sociology 
of Lyons and five departments, and the results (this chapter corresponds to the last chapter 
and first appendix of the British book, but Mr. Butler gives a detailed statistical analysis 
while M. Goguel gives a geographical survey, well illustrated by 27 maps, that is very much 
more striking, although inevitably less precise, than Mr. Butler’s 27 pages of figures). The 
French book has no pictures. There is no special study of the Poujadists’ campaign and 
success; one will be found in Mr. Hoffman’s Le Mouvement Poujade (Colin, 1957), pp. 
157-208. 

It will be noticed that the British book lacks accounts of constituency voting behaviour 
and the provincial press. The first omission is due to the Nuffield tradition: the successive 
authors are giving their individual books and the whole series a desirable unity by concen- 
trating on the contestants and the contests; the loss in comprehensiveness is heavily out- 
weighed by the gain in unity of theme and manner. The disregard of the local and regional 
press is more unfortunate, particularly in this volume which contains accounts of only 

’ THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1955. By D. £. BUTLER. (Macmillan. 
Pp.v+236. 24s.) 

LES ELECTIONS DU 2 JANVIER 1956. Ed. by MAURICE DUVERGER, FRANCOIS GOGUEL, 
and JEAN TOUCHARD. (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. Pp. xvi+ 505. N.P.) 

SOCIOLOGIE ELECTORALE DE LA NIEVRE AU XXME SIECLE (1902-51). By 
IEAN PATAUT. (Editions Cujas, Paris, Tomes I (text; pp. xii +330) and II (maps and graphs; 
pp. 26). N.P.) 
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three English constituencies, while the 1951 volume dealt with four English contests and 
with constituencies in the other parts of the United Kingdom. The 1951 constituency 
accounts showed the error of those critics of the earlier volumes who had expected such 
accounts to revolutionize our knowledge of campaigning; the 1955 accounts confirm that 
lesson. The value of the constituency accounts is that they illustrate both the standard 
campaign methods at the constituency level and the local variations in those methods and 
in the spirit of the militants. Enough space was used in the 1951 book for this task to be 
performed; although each of the 1955 accounts is good, there are too few of them for their 
purpose to be achieved. Perhaps in the next book it would be possible to have two or three 
constituency accounts supplemented by a lengthy general survey of local campaigning— 
this survey being based on the observations of the Nuffield author in his national tour (as 
in the 1945 and 1950 books), on reports from Nuffield agents in a good many constituencies, 
and on a sample of the local and regional press. Such an account might give the overseas 
reader and the future historian a better idea of the spirit of British politics today. It would 
also help to make the book more vivid. There is a danger that in becoming traditional the 
Nuffield surveys will become too demure; although admittedly 1955 was not an exciting 
election. Nobody would expect political scientists writing academic books to act as 
journalists in the popular press—although the journalistic account of the election of 1880 
in William Saunders’s The New Parliament, 1880 is an interesting precursor of the Nuffield 
studies—but too much restraint may distort the picture just as too little would. 

By dealing mainly with the national campaign each Nuffield author is emphasizing the 
chief feature of a British election: the national contest culminating in a general victory for 
a party which will supply the new government. By their conspicuous omission of a general 
account of the campaign (save for three pages, pp. 27-30) the French authors are empha- 
sizing the essentially local nature of the fighting which results in a parliament of five or six 
hundred members instead of a government of one party or another. The attention given to 
local campaigns, to local electoral sociology, and to the papers of the Catholics and certain 
interest groups stresses the importance of local and sectional factors and interests. Yet even 
if there was no really national campaign to describe, surely a general survey of the election 
would have been possible and helpful? The provincial papers used in the press analysis 
would have thrown light both on the common features of the fighting in different areas and 
on the local variations which are so important. 

The parties’ electoral machines are neglected in both books. The British neglect is justi- 
fied, for the machines were treated at length in the 1950 and 1951 books. It is rather sur- 
prising that the French book has nothing on the national machines, some of which played 
an important part in deciding on candidates and constituency alliances and in supplying 
literature and guidance. 

While the British book belongs to a well-established series the French one is a pioneer in 
two ways. It is the first comprehensive survey of a French election, and some of its authors 
have used methods that are either completely new or have not previously been applied by 
French psephologists. M. Kayser gives both an impressionistic survey and a content analysis 
of the press, M. Touraine gives a content analysis of speeches in one constituency, M. 
Stoetzel gives the results of the first public-opinion poll to be held in a French constituency 
(a regrettable failure because of uncooperative electors and methodological errors), 
MM. Klatzmann and Leleu develop new methods of correlating electoral statistics with 
social statistics. These experiments give the book the excitement of an adventure, even 
though they are not all completely successful. Thus the book will fascinate even those 
psephologists who are not particularly interested in French affairs. For students of French 
politics it will be invaluable. 

M. Pataut’s book is, in effect, a contribution to our information about the political and 
sociological background to the 1956 election. He deals with a declining rural department. 
(When will a full-scale study of an urban area appear? M. Pataut even avoids looking 
closely at so small a town as Nevers.) He contends that in Niévre no single factor determines 
the boundaries between the fiefs of different political forces, although at times there is in 
certain areas a correlation between some factors and political allegiance; some of these 
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correlations differ from those discovered by M. Siegfried and other investigators. He con- 
siders that the chief part is played by social psychology: the people’s hatred of authority 
and hierarchy and their love of personal independence and security cause a natural tendency 
to support the Left. In the ‘Conclusions’ this view is stated too simply to be persuasive. 
Earlier (pp. 212-21) it is stated convincingly, for there social psychology is cashed into 
more acceptable currency—prosperity and agrarian structure. 

On the whole M. Pataut has examined the factors M. Siegfried examined, and used the 
methods M. Siegfried used. If he had tested other factors and methods his careful study 
might have been more striking. First, what influence had the factors discussed in the 
Colloque de Sociologie Electorale (1948, pp. 5-22)? Second, are significant differences in 
the strength of occupations in communes that are otherwise similar associated with dif- 
ferences in the voting-behaviour of those communes? Third, did the population of some 
cantons decline much more rapidly than that of others and, if so, are those differences in 
the rate of depopulation associated with differences in political loyalty (in so far as depopu- 
lation is due to the migration of discontented younger men the Left may be weakened 
where depopulation is greatest) or in the amount of abstention? (Cf. A. H. Birch on absten- 
tion in England, Manchester School, January 1950.) 

Interesting though it is, this book, like some of the other local studies, raises the questions 
whether in France electoral cartography does not have too much influence on electoral 
sociology (although it must be said that M. Pataut’s well-executed maps are very illumi- 
nating) and whether the desire to be sociological does not distract attention from elections 
as events in the struggle for local and national office and influence. In the French studies 
social statistics have overwhelmed political history to such an extent that sociology is tend- 
ing to conceal society. M. Pataut’s remarks about local personalities and politics are excel- 
lent but too rare. 

It is commonly complained that the British give too little attention to the sociological 
aspects of their elections. The chapter on the results in the 1945 survey was the first and 
last in this series to give much attention to the sociological aspects of the results; in the 1950 
book voting in the formerly depressed areas is discussed in the final chapter and the 
appendix contains a brief verbal summary of the regional aspects of the statistics; in the 
1951 and 1955 books there are the area statistics—they well repay careful study and it is 
a pity that Mr. Butler has not been kinder to the less statistically minded amongst his 
readers by providing a verbal guide (such a guide was provided in 1951 for French readers 
by a member of the Nuffield group, Mr. P. M. Williams, in Revue Frangaise de Science 
Politique, juin 1952). Some moderately interesting geographical studies of British voting 
have been made by British and French observers (Fabian Research Series pamphlet 102; 
Fabian Journal, May 1950; British Journal of Sociology, September 1951; Manchester 
School, September 1950; Revue Socialiste, octobre 1950 and décembre 1951; Esprit, 
mars 1952). 

Not one of these studies is any more encouraging than their chief predecessor, E. 
Krehbiel’s ‘Geographic Influences in British Elections’ (Geographical Review, December 
1916), dealing with the years 1885-1910. Various well-known factors thwart British studies 
in local electoral sociology, although more experiments might be made with the electoral 
and social statistics for the years before 1945, and now that virtually every adult has a vote 
and only one vote (which property, residence, and sex qualifications and disqualifications 
prevented from being true before 1950) it may be possible to use the census results for 1951 
and the election results from 1950 onwards for French-style studies. Yet even if such studies 
prove possible to only a moderate extent, this fact should not be lamented too much. French 
methods are essential where local factors are important and they are inevitable where many 
electors refuse to answer questions (20 per cent. in M. Stoetzel’s poll). British electors reply 
so readily to pollsters and British society is now so national that public opinion polls 
dealing with individual constituencies or a national sample may well reveal far more than 
would studies in the French manner even if they were possible. British psephologists have 
some excuse for sharing Mr. Podsnap’s opinion. 

Those of them concerned with voting behaviour are going to face a problem of subject 
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rather than one of method. The polls held so far enable us to make confidently a good 
many generalizations about the structure of voting behaviour. At future elections further 
surveys will be needed to show if the electorate is changing its ways. If it is, the new surveys 
may be very interesting; if it is not, they will be very dull, although they will be useful, 
However dreary the campaign it describes, the next Nuffield volume will be interesting; 
however interesting the campaign, the next election’s voting surveys may be dreary. ‘What 
I tell you three times is true’, but the Bellman was a bore. The pollster may become one 
also. Perhaps he can escape this fate by combining sociology with psychology. The issues 
raised by Mr. H. J. Eysenck in The Psychology of Politics deserve far more attention than 
they have had. But it is doubtful if political scientists are the right people to give that 
attention and elections the right time for giving it. Alternatively the pollster can turn to the 
formation of attitudes and opinions between elections. The suddenness and brevity of most 
British general-election campaigns may prevent us from making election studies of the 
American type more elaborate than the Greenwich survey, but American-style opinion 
studies could be made between elections. In conjunction with studies of the local activities 
of parties and other political and semi-political bodies they could add greatly to our know- 
ledge of politics and help us to put elections into their proper place as stages in a political 
process that is continual and not intermittent. 


THREE BOOKS ON PRESSURE GROUPS’ 


S. E. FINER 
University College of North Staffordshire 


ALL of these books deal with interest groups and all are, to a greater or lesser extent, of 
interest to the political scientist. But none of them has been written specifically for the 
political scientist, and one of the possible conclusions derived from reviewing them together 
might be that the difference between political science and its neighbours is not that political 
science possesses a distinctive technique but that it poses a distinctive set of questions. 

Unfortunately for the political scientist, Mr. Wootton’s book is very much what its title 
indicates, an ‘Official History of the British Legion’. It is a descriptive chronicle of the 
main events in the history of the Legion. It is a very competent all-round picture, but was 
never intended to answer the kind of questions that the political scientist would think of 
putting and probing. 

Some matters, however, stand out clearly. To begin with there is a certain amount to be 
learned of the Legion’s methods of persuasion and pressure. Its invariable prelude to all 
political action was the approach to the Minister or Department. If this failed, as it seems 
usually to have done, the second step was to circularize M.P.s, and sometimes to have them 
lobbied in their constituencies by local deputations. After this point one finds a variety of 
moves. In 1925 this took the form of the presentation of a petition. The Legion collected 
some 824,000 signatures. Like the Road Haulage Association petition of 1947 this tactic 
boomeranged on its authors. The number of names to a petition discloses your strength only 


? THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH LEGION. By GRAHAM WOOTTON. 
(Macdonald & Evans. Pp. xviii+ 348. 25s.) 

INDUSTRIAL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. (P.E.P. Pp. xiii+340. 30s.) 

UNION DEMOCRACY: THE INSIDE POLITICS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. By SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, MARTIN TROW, and JAMES 
COLEMAN. (Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. Pp. xxviiit+455. $7.50.) 
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when you are strong; when you are weak it shows just how weak you are. In this instance 
the Minister was able to show that the number of signatures represented only about 10 per 
cent. of the total ex-servicemen in the country. 

In 1929 a different technique was tried—the creation of an all-party ‘lobby’ in the House 
of Commons for the purpose of introducing a Private Member's Bill. And during the 
Pensions Campaign of 1948 the Legion circularized all M.P.s and induced its branches to 
send deputations to local M.P.s. Two hundred and seventy-two M.P.s promised to support 
the Legion’s demand for a Select Committee. Alas! when it came to the vote only 149 went 
into the ‘Aye’ lobby. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage on the Legion’s lobbying techniques is that which 
describes how in 1925 and 1926 there was a move to mobilize the Legion’s voting strength 
in parliamentary elections. The intention was to intervene for or against the candidates 
according to the views which they expressed on the Legion’s demands. Had the move suc- 
ceeded, the Legion would have begun to behave somewhat like its American counterpart. 
But, given the greater rigidity of party lines in this country, it might easily have led to the 
break-up of the Legion. It was for this reason that the leadership opposed the idea and, in 
1927, was able to have it defeated. 

From Mr. Wootton’s account it would seem that the Legion’s influence on Government 
has been due less to parliamentary ‘pressure’ than to two other factors (dealt with at p. 281). 
The first is the increasing respectability of the Legion, so that after a quarter of a century 
it has emerged as a national institution. It has a huge fund of public goodwill behind it. 
The second is the increasing ‘domestication’ of the Legion. Government and the Depart- 
ments look on it as the official exponent of the ex-serviceman’s standpoint, and it is coa- 
sequently represented on a number of official advisory bodies and is invited to give evidence 
and advice whenever ex-servicemen’s interests appear to be affected. Indeed in 1943, the then 
Minister publicly warned his audience against joining any of the rival organizations which 
were at that time beginning to make a show of emerging in rivalry to the Legion. The 
Legion was not always ‘domesticated’. In 1933 the editor of the Legion’s Journal attacked 
the good faith of the then Minister and of the Ministry of Pensions and attracted a great 
deal of support from the rank and file. The Minister took the attack very hard and privately 
complained to the Legion’s chief officers, who took it on themselves to make public retracta- 
tion of the charges. Indeed, subsequently, when the editor declined to follow their policy, 
they dismissed him. Mr. Wootton makes it clear that the leadership had realized that if they 
wanted officials to treat the Legion as a responsible body, then the Legion itself must act 
as one; and this meant in practice that it must conduct itself according to the unwritten 
code which (as is described in the P.E.P. report at pages 75-76) does in fact govern the 
day-to-day relations between an interest group and the administration. 

Since Mr. Wootton did not write his account for a public of political scientists, it is not 
clear whether he thinks that the factors of ‘respectability’ and ‘domestication’ have been 
more influential in securing successes for the Legion than its overt attempts to exert parlia- 
mentary pressure. From his text it would seem so, for all or nearly all such attempts 
described by him appear to have failed in their intention. But this is the private conclusion 
of your reviewer and I would not like it to be thought that it is a conclusion with which Mr. 
Wootton, if asked the question, would necessarily agree.’ 

The second of these three books, Industrial Trade Associations, by P.E.P., was not 
written for political scientists either. However, this authoritative and extremely exact book 
which charts a hitherto unexplored field will be of very great help to them. Its most impor- 
tant lesson, as in British Legion, is the obvious one which is, nevertheless, the first of all 


' As this review goes to press I learn that we are likely to have Mr. Wootton’s answers 
to this and to related points: since it appears that he is now engaged on a detailed study of 
the Legion qua interest-group. I hope Mr. Wootton will appreciate that I did not know this 
when I wrote the foregoing passages; and I would like to take this opportunity to ask him 
and the general body of readers to make due allowances for this when reading my 
Teview, 
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truths about interest groups—that they exist primarily to serve the domestic needs of their 
membership. Their relations with government are derivative from the special domestic 
policies which they exist to suggest and to execute. A large proportion of the book is 
devoted to describing these domestic activities and policies and this has at least one 
advantage for the political scientist—he will see the political activities of such groups in 
their due perspective. 

Three parts of the work are of especial interest to political scientists. Chapter 3 
(‘Representation’) explores the relations between the associations and the government. 
Part III (‘The Organization of Associations’) describes both their formal and their working 
structure. Finally, the ‘Conclusions’ attempt to assess what the authors call ‘the political 
impact’ of the existence of this great host of industrial trade associations. 

The authors seem to subscribe to the accepted view that the associations’ influence on 
government is most successfully exerted on the official and ministerial, not the parliamen- 
tary plane (and a fortiori, one assumes, not at the constituency level). This verdict would 
agree with the tentative conclusions derived from British Legion. In a most important and 
interesting section on the official contacts between associations and government, the P.E_P. 
report does make it quite clear that the negotiating strength of the former turns very largely 
on two factors. These are, first, the representativeness of the association, which is a matter 
of great moment to administrators who prefer to deal with fewer groups rather than with 
many; and secondly, the expert and technical knowledge which associations possess and 
which the departments stand in sore need of. Sometimes the associations enjoy a third 
source of strength and that is their willingness and ability to undertake certain quasi- 
administrative functions on behalf of the department. For their part, the departments 
themselves enjoy a morally strong position in so far as they act as the ‘sponsoring’ or the 
‘responsible’ departments for certain individual industries. The book also makes most 
explicit a matter already referred to above in the discussion of the British Legion’s relations 
with the Government—the informal but compulsive code of conduct to which both parties 
in the relationship are expected to conform. At pp. 75-76 the authors quote from the 
Director of one of the industrial trade associations; here the assumptions of this ‘code’ are 
made explicit. That quotation underlines the point made by Mr. Wootton in dealing with 
the Legion’s difficulties in 1933, that if associations wish to be treated responsibly they must 
themselves act responsibly. Perhaps the most striking contrast between the behaviour of 
British and American interest groups in their relations with the administration is the far 
higher degree to which the former have, in the course of years, become ‘domesticated’. 

The P.E.P. report minimizes the importance of parliamentary pressure as a means of 
influencing government. The authors say that parliamentary action must always be ‘a sub- 
sidiary or reserve approach’. Since it is folly to achieve by fighting and fuss what you very 
well might have achieved by asking negotiating or persuading in the first instance, this is 
certainly true; but unhelpful. The authors continue by stating that ‘no pressure group 
is as strong as a party whip’, which again is formally true, but ignores the not infrequent 
cases where the influence of the associations has registered before the matter ever comes to 
the floor of the House and within the jurisdiction of the party whips. Furthermore, it is a 
singularly unhelpful statement if one tries to apply it to what, at the moment of writing, has 
just occurred: viz. the Government’s withdrawal under the most determined pressure of its 
own supporters in an informal parliamentary party meeting of the clauses of the Electricity 
Bill which would have empowered the C.E.A. to manufacture electrical equipment. 

The British Legion’s leadership has remained remarkably constant over a long period of 
years, and would qualify, no doubt, as an instance of the so-called Iron Law of Oligarchy. 
The P.E.P. report’s chapter on organization also contains indications of very stable leader- 
ship in the trade associations. The third book under review, Union Democracy, is concerned 
solely with the internal politics of a private association, in this case the American Typo- 
graphical Union. This Union is very queer and was selected for study just because it is so 
queer. It is an apparent exception to the ‘Iron Law of Oligarchy’, since it is governed by the 
alternation of two ‘parties’, which accept one another’s existence, while combating one 
another fiercely for the control of the Union. The authors undertook to inquire, not into 
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oligarchy, but into the conditions which, in the Typographical Union, had brought about 
the opposite state of affairs. Their conclusion would seem to be that the peculiar character 
of the Union is due to its present structure and its past history. The Union is strongly plural 
in structure. It possesses autonomous locals, autonomous chapels, and autonomous clubs. 
These stimulate interest in the Union’s politics, provide training grounds for leaders, exert 
countervailing power against the central leadership, and offer careers to deposed national 
leaders which permit them to sublimate their disappointment by undertaking other duties. 
Also, a series of historical events unique to the Union has strengthened the members’ attach- 
ment to the present structure and has so institutionalized the struggle of the ins and the 
outs that today this operates like a two-party system. 

This huge volume is certainly a major work of scholarship and it contains a vast amount 
of rich political and sociological material. But in many ways it is a very irritating book. It 
is more handy to use than it is pleasurable to read. Thus the authors permit themselves an 
enormous excursus into the social basis of what they call the printers’ ‘occupational com- 
munity’, meaning, very largely, the Union’s recreational clubs; and they seek to show by 
a wealth of tables and diagrams that these clubs serve to increase the members’ involve- 
ment in Union politics. Probably so. But the students’ clubs and societies at universities do 
not increase the student’s involvement in university government. This remains a benevolent 
autocracy. The fact is that the printers’ clubs only perform their role, if indeed they do 
perform it, within a given constitutional context; yet in this book the constitution of the 
Typographical Union is described only here and there and by implication. 

Elsewhere the authors irritatingly state the rather obvious in portentous language. ‘The 
example of the I.T.U. suggests that if a continuing opposition group is to recruit support 
at all comparable in numbers and strength to that of the incumbents, it is necessary that 
such support by a union member should not endanger (1) the man’s material security nor 
(2) his security of status’ (p. 209). Had the authors shown that the example of the L.T.U. 
supported the contrary view, I should have sat up indeed! Elsewhere the authors pose 
the ‘$64,000 question’ but, equally irritatingly, fail to answer it. They point out, justly, that 
the legitimacy of the organized opposition is the unique feature of this Union’s political life, 
and they ask the right question: ‘What is the nature and basis of this legitimacy?’ Their 
answer is that ‘No important group or section of the membership is hostile to the party 
system’—a fact proved at great length. But the question asked was not whether, but why, 
the members regarded opposition as legitimate. No answer is given—though it may be 
gleaned from the historical sections elsewhere. 

One ought to treat this mine of painstaking research and important observation with 
a proper humility, and indeed, I would not wish to appear to be picayune about what is, on 
any reckoning, a great labour of scholarship. Yet it seems only fair to readers to indicate 
what appear to be three major blemishes. The first is portentousness. The authors say that 
they embarked on this undertaking to ‘test the relevance of many theories to account for 
democratic institutions, ranging from Aristotle and Tocqueville to those of modern writers 
on mass society and pluralism’. They maintain that they have a similar concern to that of 
de Tocqueville, of whose work they say, ‘The U.S. then, like the printers’ union today, stood 
out as the one example of a functional democracy, on a national level.’ To your reviewer at 
any rate—I will put it no stronger than that—this seems insufferably pompous. And it is not 
surprising that at the close of their book the authors have to state that, after all, their 
study ‘does not offer many positive action suggestions [Anglice, ‘recommendations’] for 
those who would seek consciously to manipulate the structure of [Anglice, ‘to reorganize’] 
such organizations so as to make the institutionalization of democratic procedures within 
them more probable [Anglice, ‘so as to make them more democratic’].’ Well, did they really 
expect to? 

The second fault is that the book is exceedingly verbose. One knows that scientists have 
to hound down every conceivable theoretical possibility and pose every intermediate 
question, however piddling; but this procedure is nevertheless exceedingly tiresome to 
a reader, especially if he is of average intelligence. Authors have the right, and I would say 
ftom this case the duty, to expect something of their readers—at least, something more than 
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monumental patience. This book could have been pruned to one-third of its size with great 
advantage. 

Finally, the authors are so concerned with showing how they arrived at their conclusions, 
that large tracts of it are, sensu stricto, unreadable; at least, if graphs and statistics are held 
to fall outside the accepted definition of reading matter. The authors might well have 
contented themselves with recording their conclusions and observation in their main text 
and relegated the arduous processes by which these were reached to an appendix. As it is, 
one is often uncertain whether the authors are trying to illustrate the working of the Union 
by means of statistical and interview techniques, or illustrating the working of such tech- 
niques, with the Union merely as a field of inquiry. 

None of this is meant to detract from the already expressed opinion that this is an impor- 
tant and useful work, of most elaborate and patient scholarship. It is merely a plea for a 
degree of literary elegance, so that the study should be a book to read rather than a quarry 
to delve in. 





DEVOLUTION: A REJOINDER 


R. J. LAWRENCE 


Queen's University of Belfast 


IN my article on ‘Devolution Reconsidered’! I argued that the creation of parliaments in 
other areas of the United Kingdom than Northern Ireland would be a perilous experiment 
because such legislatures could secure sufficient independence to justify their existence only 
at the cost of conflict and confusion. This conclusion was based on a general analysis of 
the problem and on a review of the relations between Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Mr. A. H. Birch, in his ‘Note on Devolution’? tells us that his purpose is to show that my 
general principles are ‘nothing of the kind, but merely generalizations having no other basis 
than the peculiar circumstances of Northern Ireland’. To support this contention he makes 
statements about Northern Ireland which are both unfounded and irrelevant to his purpose. 
I shall deal first with the question of relevance. 

My general analysis was based on what I took to be two fundamental propositions: first, 
the areas that comprise the United Kingdom should not be able to discriminate against 
each other; and secondly, each area should contribute towards the cost of such common 
services as defence. The argument that followed may not be flawless, but I cannot see why 
Mr. Birch should imagine that its basis was derived from Ulster’s peculiar circumstances. 
For Northern Ireland is not the only area of the United Kingdom that does not discriminate 
against other areas; and no doubt even Mr. Birch would agree that the whole Kingdom, and 
not only Northern Ireland, should contribute towards the cost of common services. I also 
reviewed in general terms all the possible methods of sharing such costs, and not only 
those that have been employed in Northern Ireland. 

My conclusions were, however, subject to the qualification that a local parliament might 
impose within the area under its jurisdiction additional taxation to pay for local services. 
Mr. Birch, who emphasizes the same point—though with the air of saying something new— 
asserts that the ‘relevant comparison’ is with the position of states in a federal system. Such 
a comparison would be too general to be useful. One fruitful line of inquiry is to find out 
whether the revenue attributable to England, Scotland, and Wales, considered as distinct 
financial units, is sufficient to allow each of those areas to pay for its own local services and 
to make a proper contribution to common services. We do know that Scotland is not self- 


’ Political Studies, vol. iv, no. 1, pp. 1-17. 





2 Ibid., no. 3, pp. 310-11. 
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sufficient in this sense;' and it is probable, because of the concentration of high incomes 
in the south of England, that Wales is not. For this reason, and because taxes are already 
so high, it seems most unlikely that a parliament in Scotland would be willing to impose new 
financial burdens on that country in order to improve its public services. But other areas of 
the United Kingdom might well insist on a Scottish Parliament’s raising more revenue to 
maintain Scottish services at even their present standards. 

Mr. Birch’s criticism does not touch my general argument, and, further, he makes unwar- 
ranted assertions about Northern Ireland. He tells us that the governing party at Stormont 
has been able to disclaim responsibility for social policy—a statement for which he pro- 
duces no evidence. (There is none, apart from the point, which I have made elsewhere,” that 
the statutory responsibility of the Minister of Health and Local Government is in some 
respects very strictly limited.) Ministers in Northern Ireland, and especially those who 
have resigned because of disagreement within the Government and in the country, would 
be astonished to learn from Mr. Birch that ‘the Ulster Unionist Party has removed social 
policy from the field of political controversy’. The ‘most obvious explanation’ of Ulster’s 
‘step-by-step’ policy, according to Mr. Birch, is that the Unionist Party has given no scope 
for a constitutional opposition and has perpetuated itself in power for over thirty years. 
The facts are that for twenty-four years (from 1922 to 1945) ‘step-by-step’ applied to so 
limited a range of services as to leave ample scope for a constitutional opposition; and that 
such an opposition (the Northern Ireland Labour Party) arose when that policy was 
extended to a wider field. It is not the case, as Mr. Birch imagines, that ‘the background to 
consultations between the Treasury and the Government of Northern Ireland is . . . the 
existence of virtually identical legislation’. And the statement that the Northern Ireland 
Government has never proposed to develop its own social policies by legislation is 
ludicrous. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY?® 


ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


Is there a coherent and integrated Christian Democratic movement on a European scale? 
If so, what does it include, what are its central doctrines and its antecedents? The unified 
focus which the Christian parties of Western Europe have in recent years found in a 
common European policy suggests far too simple an answer. Historically, the evolution of 
Catholic social policy since Rerum novarum provides something of a common background, 
but neither the Catholic social nor the Catholic political movements developed according 
to any apparently uniform pattern. Furthermore, the inter-confessional Christian Demo- 
cracy of today includes significant Protestant support. What, in political terms, do the 
Protestant businessman of Hanover, the faithful peasant of Brittany, and the Catholic trade 
union functionary in Milan have in common with each other? 

Professor Fogarty has set himself the ambitious task of tracing the modern development 
of a vast range of Catholic and Protestant lay movements in ‘the heartland of European 
Christianity’. He seeks to show how European Christians met the social and political 


' See Report of Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs, ch. iii. (Cmd. 9212.) 

? See my article on ‘The Health Services in Northern Ireland’, in Public Administration, 
vol. xxxiv, Autumn 1956. 

> CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1820-1953. By MICHAEL P. 
FOGARTY. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xvlii+461. 45s.) 
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challenge of industrial democratic society, and to do so he presents a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of information on Belgian family movements, German Catholic professional asso- 
ciations, Dutch Protestant political parties, French Christian employers’ associations, 
together with socio-demographic information on church attendance and income variations 
among the adherents of the various Christian Democratic parties. This vast amount of 
material proves somewhat difficult to integrate within a simple scheme; it also presents 
basic problems of definition. 

Just when should one consider Christian Democracy as having begun to establish itself? 
Catholic social reform movements started to appear in the mid-nineteenth century. But 
Giuseppe Toniolo, the Pisa professor who first associated the Italian movement with 
the popular term Christian Democracy in the 1890’s, was certainly still very far from 
advocating political democracy. He wanted a militant Catholic campaign to ‘organize the 
workers of the world under the banners of the church’. Today he is hardly remembered, 
and Professor Fogarty dismisses him as ‘romantic and medievalist in outlook’. He admits 
that the dividing line between the earlier Catholic traditionalist and patriarchal schools and 
the modern social and political movements is ‘blurred’. It was only gradually, and under 
different circumstances in different countries, that Catholics came to recognize that ‘in the 
modern world democracy is usually best’. Perhaps some aspects of the transition might 
have been brought out more clearly by examining recent instances—such as Dollfuss’s 
Austria or Salazar’s Portugal—where Catholic political movements accepting solidarist 
doctrine decided that democracy was nor best. An author seeking to enlighten the non- 
Catholic should perhaps have dealt at greater length with these hostile stereotypes. (As it is, 
a two-page section on modern Austria might confuse the reader since the name of Dollfuss’s 
party is inaptly translated as ‘Christian Socialists’.) 

More solid ground is reached with the study of Catholic social and labour organizations. 
The process through which the Catholic church ‘woke up to the social question’ in the face 
of the Socialist challenge and proceeded to remould time-worn concepts of Christian charity 
into precepts for social action and reform is, in historical perspective, a fascinating achieve- 
ment. It began with Bishop Ketteler writing Ferdinand Lasalle an anonymous letter to ask 
advice on the setting up of Christian co-operatives. It continued in a spirit of bitter com- 
petition as Catholics tried to demonstrate to the workers that, in Toniolo’s words, ‘they did 
not have to support the illusory, wicked and impossible Social Democracy in order to 
achieve their legitimate aims’. Then, all along the line, the Catholics set up alternatives to 
the Socialist aims: ‘workers’ participation’ instead of ‘workers’ control’, ‘communal eco- 
nomy’ instead of ‘nationalization’, ‘local self-administration’ instead of ‘national planning’. 
Today continental Catholics are adapting some of the lessons suggested by American 
experience. They talk of deproletarization, of profit-sharing, and of worker-management 
councils. 

Professor Fogarty seeks to trace the correlation between the Catholics’ acceptance of 
realistic concepts of social reform and a tendency to accept and support political democracy. 
As the Catholic reformers sponsored labour organizations, these won a gradually increasing 
influence within the Catholic social and political movements and influenced them towards 
the Left. But it is difficult to trace this development in party programmes and doctrines. 
The Christian parties have themselves noted their characteristic lack of viable ‘middle 
principles’ which might effectively cement those parts of their programme directly derived 
from natural law and Thomistic philosophy to those dealing with the specific demands of 
economic interest groups. Generally, the result has been to leave Christian party pro- 
grammes disparate and their political doctrines vague. Indeed, it appears that Catholic 
parties usually did badly when, as in Italy in 1919, they set out with full and clear pro- 
grammes. As one of the Italian Popular Party leaders later noted: ‘Experience has in fact 
shown that to draft a detailed political programme, to proclaim it to the people and remain 
tenaciously attached to it through the precipitous changes of events . . . all this pays less 
well than to create forthwith a nucleus of strength, and to set out with this to win power, 
adapting the programme from hour to hour, without fear of inconsistency.’ 

The classic example of a policy of enlightened opportunism was provided by the German 
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Zentrum. Founded in the course of a bitter quarrel with Bismarck and the Liberals, it 
adapted itself harmoniously to its surroundings once a compromise was reached on the 
outstanding issue of Church-State relationships. Not only was the Zentrum unoriginal in 
its programmes, but it was highly inconsistent in the choice of doctrines and policies which 
it took over from its sworn enemies of the year before. This quality has earned it the bitter 
scorn of Socialist critics like Mr. A. J. P. Taylor,’ but it led to self-preservation while other 
parties disintegrated, and, eventually, to an overnight acceptance of the Weimar republic. 

The advantage of having party programmes rest largely on a vast underlying philoso- 
phical basis is that it permits of ‘middle’ principles being rediscovered at the most politically 
convenient time. Thus the Zentrum was extremely federalist when it came to meeting 
Bismarck’s attempt at dominance. Then it gradually dropped most of its federalist preten- 
sions to the point where, in the twenties, its chronicler, Julius Bachem, termed this particular 
attachment a thing of the past.” Later, in 1945, the C.D.U. rediscovered federalism not only 
as a solution highly acceptable to the (Western) occupying powers and as a useful antidote 
to Nazi totalitarianism, but also as the basic element of democratic political organization 
and the corner-stone of subsidiarity. Lately, under Adenauer’s strong leadership, federalism 
has again dropped perceptibly into the background. One trouble with this elasticity, how- 
ever, is that in times of crisis it weakens the party’s defences and may aid its enemies. Thus, 
in the thirties, von Papen did not deem it absurd to claim that, ‘Everywhere we view a happy 
harmony and full agreement between the demands of Quadragesimo Anno and National 
Socialist policies’, and that ‘the Third Reich, under Hitler, is the first state in the world in 
which the sublime principles of the popes have not only been acknowledged, but . . . have 
been put into practice’.’ But political Catholicism recovered from this kiss of death, as 
from so many others. 

Christian Democracy today is not only based on the Catholic political tradition, but seeks 
the support of Protestants on a common Christian platform. It does so throughout Europe, 
although only in Germany do large numbers of Protestants support an inter-confessional 
party. But, for Germany at least, the attempt to trace a Protestant development on the 
Catholic pattern of acceptance of political democracy via the route of social reform is 
questionable. The nineteenth-century Protestant social movements were largely patriarchal- 
monarchist. Professor Fogarty’s attempt to portray the court chaplain Stoecker as a Protes- 
tant forerunner of Christian Democracy, when he rejects Catholic equivalents like Toniolo, 
is unconvincing. The closest the Protestant social movement came to producing a leader 
who acknowledged the new political techniques was Friedrich Naumann, and he, together 
with his disciple Theodor Heuss, despaired of the cause and went over to the Liberals. In 
an attempt to build up the balance, the author tends also to exaggerate the role of the 
Christlich-Sozialer Volksdienst, both in the Weimar period and in its influence on the post- 
war C.D.U. In fact this tradition has been only one of several elements of the C.D.U.’s 
Protestant composition, has contributed none of the leading C.D.U. personalities, and its 
most prominent representatives—men like Ernst Bach, Wilhelm Simpfendoerfer, and Paul 
Bausch—have proved rather dubious assets. Nor is it by any means apparent that the Protes- 
tant church support for the C.D.U. came predominantly, as the author suggests, from the 
more progressive Land churches. If anything, it is the more conservative Lutheran churches 
of north Germany which have given the party the most consistent indirect support, while 
the Rhineland, Westphalian, and Hessen churches, with their strong Confessional Church 
influence, generally held their distance or interpreted Barthian doctrine to give vocal support 
to the Niemoeller-Heinemann opposition camp. 

It would also be misleading to assume, as one might from Professor Fogarty’s text, that 
the militantly ‘Christian’ support which the C.D.U. receives from Protestants is, if not as 
imposing as the Catholic, still within the same range of magnitude. In fact, by any significant 


A.J. P. Taylor, The Course of German History (London, 1945), p. 121. 

> Karl Bachem, Vorgeschichte, Geschichte und Politik der deutschen Zentrumspartei 
(Band VIII, Cologne, 1932), p. 306. 

> Von Papen’s broadcast speech of 14 Jan. 1934, cited in John Brown Mason, Hitler's 
First Foes: A Study in Religion and Politics (Minneapolis, 1934), p. 81. 
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yard-stick, there is great disparity. To take Fogarty’s own criterion of church attendance: 
statistics indicate that only 15 per cent. of German Protestants are regular church-goers. 
Of these about 40 per cent. support the C.D.U. In other words, only about 6 per cent. of 
German Protestants are active Christians supporting the C.D.U. The corresponding figure 
for Catholics is about 40 per cent.’ The fact is that although large numbers of nominal 
Protestants support the C.D.U., there is little to show that they do so as ‘Christians’. In 
north Germany the C.D.U.’s ‘Christian’ colouration is correspondingly thin. Catholic party 
functionaries who occasionally come north in order to help in a Land election campaign 
are invariably shocked by the party’s lack of a ‘Christian’ basis there. In Schleswig-Holstein 
the local C.D.U. Land agent acknowledged this quite frankly in his post-election report: 
‘It must be recognized that the population of Schleswig-Holstein cannot be attracted by the 
C.D.U.’s Weltanschauung basis. Indeed it even rejects it. From this there emerges the fact 
that the C.D.U. can only retain its position as the strongest party . . . by putting forth the 
most outstanding personalities.”? 

Schleswig-Holstein is admittedly somewhat outside the “belt of high church observance 
from Flanders to Venice’ on which the author concentrates. But if Christian Democracy 
is really to ‘fight in the open field’ it must look beyond both ‘little Europe’ and the present 
short-term conditions which have allowed it to make the best of its tradition of adaptability. 
What are the chances of its evolving a doctrine of secular and dynamic social appeal? 
Fogarty thinks that the Christian movements, with their emphasis on personality, may have 
a unique contribution to make in the coming ‘Age of Human Relations’. It would certainly 
seem possible that, if the present tendency towards moderation and integration continues, 
both socialists and liberals may want to readopt some of the concepts and techniques which 
Catholics have developed out of ideas first borrowed two or three generations ago. 

On the political front, however, the chances for a new ‘break-through’, or even for a 
realignment which will give Christian Democracy a clearer position both in relation to its 
non-practising following and vis-a-vis the other political movements, appear remote. Its 
own internal divergences remain a stumbling-block. At present the mass of Christian 
workers in Germany and Austria are well integrated in neutral unions in which Socialists 
predominate; but in Holland the bishops forbid Catholic workers even to read the Socialist 
press regularly. On the party level, the post-war tendencies toward the creation of joint 
Socialist-Christian ‘Labour’ parties have largely died down, nor are any other such plans 
being actively canvassed. Characteristically, Christian Democracy will wait to examine the 
crises and challenges of tomorrow before adapting to them. Internal coherence and integra- 
tion also do not appear as a pressing need. Professor Fogarty expects that it may well 
remain a task for coming generations to create a ‘general theory of the organization and 
methods of Christian Democracy’. 


' Statistics on the interrelationship of religion and politics in West Germany are presented 
most reliably in Erich Reigrotzki, Soziale Verflechtungen in der Bundesrepublik (Tubingen, 
1956). 

? Land Agent’s Report on 1954 Landtag Election, Archive C.D.U. Schleswig-Holstein, 
Kiel. 
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THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


OveER fifty members and eight visitors from Australia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
the United States attended the seventh annual conference held in March at Stephenson 
Hall, Sheffield. The Conference discussed, in addition to the papers announced in Political 
Studies, Vol. V, No. 1, a talk by Professor J. J. de Jong of Amsterdam on The Analysis of 
European Electoral Studies. A reception was given for the conference by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Sheffield University and the Association’s thanks for this should be recorded. 
At the business meeting during the conference the Committee for 1957-8 was elected as 
follows: D. N. Chester, S. E. Finer, W. Harrison, W. J. M. Mackenzie, W. H. Morris-Jones, 
J.C. Rees, W. A. Robson, K. B. Smellie, W. S. Steer, and P. Campbell (Secretary-Treasurer). 
It was announced at this meeting that W. Harrison, who had been appointed as Editor of 
Political Studies for an initial period of five years, had been reappointed for a further period 
of five years beginning in February 1958. 

The next conference will take place in Durham on Thursday and Friday, 27 and 28 
March 1958. 

The new Committee of the Association has chosen Professor Smellie to follow the 
Warden of Nuffield College as Chairman for 1957-8, the Warden having notified his desire 
to be relieved of the office of Chairman. The members of the Association will wish to join 
the members of the Committee in expressing their gratitude to Mr. Chester for the time and 
attention he has put at the disposal of the Association despite his other numerous and heavy 
commitments. 

The following appointments have been announced: 

At Oxford Isaiah Berlin is to succeed G. D. H. Cole as Chichele Professor of Social and 
Political Theory and Max Beloff is to succeed K. C. Wheare as Gladstone Professor of 
Government and Public Administration. 

K. G. Robinson, who has been Reader in Colonial Government and a Fellow of Nuffield 
College at Oxford, has been appointed Director of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
and the Professor of Commonwealth Affairs in the University of London. 

W. Harrison has been appointed to the new Chair of Political Theory and Institutions at 
Liverpool, and J. D. B. Miller has been appointed to the new Chair of Politics at Leicester 

B. B. Schaffer of Southampton has gone to the Department of History and Political 
Science at the University of Queensland. 


MEMBERSHIP, MARCH 1957 


The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. IV, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Aberdeen London 
I. Avakumovic B. Crick 
North Staffordshire 
Belfast H. Berrington 
A.J. Milne Oxford 
Mrs. B. N. Bowring 
U. Kitzinger 
Exeter C. Leys 


D. Crabtree J. Plamenatz 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Department of Political Science and International Relations, 
The University of Manitoba, 


Winnipeg, 
Canada. 
February 14, 1957 
The Editor, 
Political Studies, 
The Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 
Sir, 


In my review of The Age of Mackenzie King (Vol. IV, No. 3), I referred to the fact that 
Mr. H. S. Ferns had served as a member of Mr. King’s secretarial staff during the war and 
that this appeared to be part of the explanation of his extreme hostility to Mr. King. 
Mr. Ferns has since indicated to me that the character of the book owes nothing to his 
personal association with Mr. King and that, prior to undertaking a serious study of his 
life, he was in fact a sincere admirer of Mr. King. Naturally, I am fully prepared to accept 
Mr. Ferns’s assurances on this point and to withdraw my statement. I need hardly add that 
neither the above remark nor any other comment was in any way intended as a reflection 
upon either Mr. Ferns’s motives or his scholarship. Indeed, I had specifically mentioned 
that the book was distinguished by its scholarship. 

Yours truly, 
DouGLas G. ANGLIN 


The Editor and Publishers of Political Studies wish to associate themselves with Professor 
Anglin’s withdrawal, and to express their regret for any embarrassment caused to Mr. Ferns 
by publication of the statement. 
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BRITISH LABOUR AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917- 
1924. By STEPHEN RICHARDS GRAUBARD. (Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 305. 30s.) 


Mr. Graubard’s book, in his own words, ‘seeks to examine the role of the Russian Revolu- 
tion in British Labour History’. He has approached his task with a commendable degree of 
objectivity, and has arranged his findings with skill. The various topics germane to his 
theme—the Labour reaction to events in Russia, the struggle between supporters of the 
Second International and the enthusiasts of the Third, and the events leading to the founda- 
tion of the British Communist Party—have all been neatly separated into a series of short 
and lucid chapters which, so far as style is concerned, are marred only by unnecessarily 
repetitious footnote references. Mr. Graubard has little difficulty in establishing his main 
conclusion, which is that the Labour Party leadership combined a high degree of sympathy 
for the Bolshevik régime in Russia with an attitude of outspoken hostility to the British 
Communists. 

It is when we come to consider explanations of this situation that we begin to see the 
deficiencies of Mr. Graubard’s work. He evidently knows comparatively little about the 
earlier history of the British Labour movement. Otherwise he would hardly have omitted 
the story of British reactions to the 1905 revolution as a background to his own discussion. 
He ought to be aware that the block voting system of the unions is not imposed upon them 
by the Labour Party constitution, but is their own preference—or that of their leaders. The 
British Socialist Party, which as he rightly says was the main component of the C.P.G.B., 
was simply the old S.D.F. writ large, and not ‘a secessionist group’ therefrom. The early 
leadership of the Communist Party, however, came from the war-time Shop Stewards and 
Workers’ Committee Movement, and Mr. Graubard in failing to discuss the role of this 
organization has missed one of the most important elements of his story. 

The main explanation of the Labour Party’s duality of attitude—friendliness to Bol- 
shevism abroad, hostility at home—is surely to be found in the basic trade-union principle 
of undivided jurisdiction. Lenin and Chicherin were not challenging the jurisdiction of the 
British unions, but MacManus and Murphy, the Shop Stewards’ leaders, were. MacManus 
became the chairman of the C.P.G.B.: he was never prominent in the B.S.P., as the author 
suggests. The Shop Stewards’ movement in the industrial sphere developed first into the 
British Bureau of the Red International, which Mr. Graubard does not mention, and then 
into the National Minority Movement, which he relegates to a footnote. The continuous 
challenge to the trade-union leaders provided by these bodies was quite sufficient to keep 
them on the alert against any attempt by the Communist Party to infiltrate their own 
political creation, the Labour Party. 

Because of these major omissions Mr. Graubard’s book cannot be accepted as a satis- 
factory account of the phenomena which he has set out to explain. But this is not to say 
that the student of Anglo-Russian relations will find this study unrewarding, if he handles 
it with caution. 


Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 
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THE WAR AND THE NEUTRALS. Ed. by A. and v. M. TOYNBEE. 
(Survey of International Affairs 1939-46. Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Pp. x +378. 50s.) 


The volume under review is introduced by an extensive account of economic warfare by 
Professor Medlicott, which contains some general discussion of the position of ‘the neutrals’ 
or the ‘non-belligerents’ as they often chose to call themselves. There follow chapters on 
Latin America, Switzerland, and Eire by Constance Howard; on Sweden by Agnes H. Hicks; 
on Spain and Portugal by Katharine Duff; and on Turkey by G. E. Kirk. 

The last war spelt the end of the majority of the rules of the so-called ‘law of neutrality’ 
which admittedly had not enjoyed universal acceptance even beforehand. The relations 
between ‘the neutrals’ and the belligerents were governed mainly, although perhaps not 
exclusively, by power-relations, and abounded in what the international lawyers used to 
call ‘unneutral’ acts. Thus Sweden was forced to agree to the passage of German troops 
through her territory; Franco granted submarine-base facilities to Germany in the Canary 
Islands while refusing an air-base; Portugal granted Britain bases in the Azores and Cape 
Verde Islands. When inconvenient, the neutral status was disregarded by both belligerent 
sides: British planes repeatedly flew over Switzerland when attacking North Italy and later 
British and American bombs were mistakenly dropped on Swiss territory, while the 
Germans forced the Swiss to accept for a while a blackout which made such mistakes more 
likely. 

Only the Soviet Union and the United States in the period preceding their entry into the 
war, could attempt ‘neutral’ policies to suit their objectives. The smaller states were coerced 
by threats and cajoled by both sides with offers of essential supplies and of huge profits, 
the degree of pressure varying with the changing fortunes of war. They were utterly unable 
to insist on any ‘neutral rights’ or to pursue their political sympathies. Thus Portugal was 
compelled to compromise between her neutral status and her British alliance; and Turkey, 
in her exposed position, was unable to follow her sympathies with the West. On the other 
hand, Franco’s Spain, despite an ideological attachment to the Axis, was dependent on 
Western food and oil supplies and was therefore more amenable to the aims of Allied 
economic warfare than were the two much more friendly neutrals previously mentioned. 
Nevertheless, in order to maintain their grossly curtailed and precarious neutral status, most 
European neutrals devoted enormous resources to their national defence programmes. 

In pursuit of economic warfare, the Allies confronted different problems in the denial of 
overseas supplies to Germany and in dealing with the belt of the neutral states adjoining 
the German-controlled territories. The British tackled the first problem by using the tradi- 
tional tool of blockade with the newer methods of issue of navicerts and ship warrants 
combined with the compulsory rationing of Germany’s neutral neighbours. The indirect 
method of control at the source of supply was even more effective; after the American 
entry into the war, the problem resolved itself into the prevention of blockade-running 
between the German- and the Japanese-controlled blocs which was successfully stopped by 
the end of 1943, but only for surface ships, not for submarines. 

The unfortunate neutrals bordering on German-controlled territories, were subject to 
powerful conflicting pressures. They generally continued at least their ‘normal’ pre-war 
exports to Germany until the Allied victory seemed imminent, but the Allies succeeded in 
forcing them to discontinue re-exports. Attempts at the pre-emption of strategically impor- 
tant materials were fully successful only with Turkish chrome between 1940 and 1942. 
Economic warfare made inroads into Germany’s power only in the last two years of the 
war, when it combined with the bombing offensive, but even then their joint effect was 
inconclusive and the final decision had to be reached by a military assault. 

The chapters dealing with the several neutral countries discuss the major issues of their 
relations with the two belligerent sides, as well as their domestic policies and economies. 
With the sole exception of the Swedish and Turkish defence policies, the emerging pictures 
are reasonably full. 


King’s College, Aberdeen J. FRANKEL 
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FOUR-POWER CONTROL IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 
1945-1946. By M. BALFOUR and J. MAIR. (Survey of International Affairs 
1939-46. Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. xii+ 390. 48s.) 


It has been often argued that the German settlement after the First World War could not 
succeed since it fell between the two stools of a penal solution and of a generous alternative, 
whereas only a consistently pursued objective could offer a chance of success, The treatment 
of Germany after the Second World War has not been more consistent and yet, despite her 
present division, eleven years after the ending of hostilities she seems to have a much more 
promising future than in 1929. The volume under review deals with the crucial period of 
the establishment and of the running-in of the post-war Four-Power control organizations 
and thus helps us to understand the difference between Germany’s treatment after the two 
wars and also that between the position of Germany and of Austria in 1945. 

Mr. Michael Balfour analyses the policies of the Great Powers towards Germany, show- 
ing how much more fundamental their divergencies were in 1945 than in 1919. Paradoxi- 
cally, although this time completely defeated and subjected to occupation, the Germans 
exercised much more influence on the settlement—with the Western Powers—than in 1919, 
when they had been compelled to accept ‘the Dictate of Versailles’. This influence was due 
to the fact that the Occupying Powers were responsible for the actual administration of 
Germany, and was perceptible already in the period covered by the present volume. The 
tivalry for Germany’s favours in the Cold War and deliberate German political pressures 
were to come only later. 

It may be true that, in the broader context of world politics, Germany has become less 
important than in 1919, since she could no longer hope to succeed in another challenge to 
the remainder of Europe. Nevertheless, especially in the immediate post-war period, she 
was still considered a great potential menace. No such importance was attributed to Austria 
and no punitive objectives were pursued in her occupation. Hence a similar division into 
four occupation-zones with a jointly held capital and with certain central Four-Power 
Control Authorities, led to two vastly different results. Before the end of 1945 all provisions 
for the economic unity of Germany were dead, while Austria was permitted to elect her own 
unitary government. 

The problems confronting both Control Authorities were similar but on a much grander 
scale and much more complex in Germany. They comprised questions of security, such as 
disarmament and denazification, economic problems, especially reparations and rehabili- 
tation, the problem of refugees, &c. It was extremely difficult to reconcile the conflicting 
objectives and administrative methods of the four Controlling Powers. 

The contributors—Mr. Balfour on Germany and Mr. Mair on Austria—were members 
of the British components of the respective Control Authorities. They write authoritatively 
and vividly, providing the essentials but avoiding the confusion of excessive detail. 


King’s College, Aberdeen J. FRANKEL 


OVERHEID EN ONDERDAAN. By J. J. DE JONG. (W. V. Gebr. Zomer 
& Keunings, Wageningen. Pp. 216. Dutch guilders 9,75.) 


This study by the Professor of Political Science of the Free (Calvinist) University of 
Amsterdam originated from an elaborate survey of the methods and results of electoral 
research in most countries of Western Europe and in the United States. This was undertaken 
by the author in conjunction with a pilot study of electoral behaviour carried out in an 
Amsterdam suburb in 1956 by the Dutch Circle for Political Science. The book brings 
together many useful statistical tables on electoral behaviour derived partly from the 
published literature in this field, partly from documents circulated at the Stockholm 
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Congress of I.P.S.A. in 1955, and partly from the bulletins and archives of Public Opinion 
Institutes of various countries. 

The section containing this material is preceded by six short chapters containing a 
classification of political parties according to a great diversity of criteria. As is so often the 
case, the comparative element is employed largely to illustrate hypotheses rather than to 
provide a basis for empirical research. It excludes neither dogma (e.g. in the treatment of 
the majority of socialist parties as (bad) extra-parliamentary fighting machines by contrast 
with the rather better political machines of honest parliamentary parties), nor easy prejudice 
(as in the contrast of the frivolous and rationalistic French and the sober and pragmatic 
British), nor some surprising categorizing (for instance in the classification of both Com- 
munist parties and the British Liberal Party as ‘free standing’ parties which cannot expect 
to take part in any government and are therefore, according to the writer, particularly 
liable to extremist demagogy). 

The author believes that the traditional methods of electoral sociology will soon have 
had their day, and that the main task for the future is to study the dynamic factors in voting 
behaviour through research into such things as ‘party identification’ and ‘party image’ by 
way of more modern techniques, such as polls, mass observation, panel surveys, sociometric 
models, &c. He concludes that the predominant factor in voting is religion, as determined 
by the historical development of the party system in particular countries and as measured 
by church attendance. Great importance is attached to the existence of an established state 
church. Where the religious factor is less important, voting closely reflects class (especially 
in the subjective sense of class identification). The influence of age and sex is regarded 
as more or less dependent on these two factors; in consequence, for instance, of the higher 
mortality rate in the lower income groups and the more definite attachment to higher social 
status among women and older people, who have made good in life. These statements are 
not without interest, although they are not always necessarily borne out by the author's 
material. A non-Dutch reader finding that even in Holland (where, as the saying goes, one 
man makes a dogma, two a church, and three a schism) ‘signs of wealth such as the pos- 
session of a bank account, a car, a refrigerator, a washing machine and a telephone corre- 
spond favourably with frequent church attendance’ may well ask, as did a participant at the 
Sheffield Conference, whether the religious factor is so independent of social class as the 
author assumes. The analysis of the Roman Catholic element in American politics suffers 
seriously because it is not related to the ethnic factor. It is also doubtful whether a religious 
party in Norway should be explained by reference to the fact that more Norwegians than 
Swedes seem to believe in life after death. 

An epilogue contains an analysis of the Dutch elections of 1956. The author’s findings 
are mainly based on one opinion poll carried out two months before the elections; oddly 
enough he does not give the basic breakdown by political parties which is essential for a 
proper appreciation of its relevance; the size of the poll was in any case too small to justify 
detailed inferences. 

The book contains a great deal of otherwise not so easily obtainable material and some 
attractive analyses. This reviewer, for one, however, is sceptical about the real value of such 
large-scale and often rather uncritical comparative studies. 


University of Amsterdam H. DAALDER 


VITALITY IN ADMINISTRATION. By HERBERT MORRISON and 
others. (Allen & Unwin, for the Royal Institute of Public Administration. 
Pp. 78. 8s. 6d.) 


The essays included in this book are derived from a series of lectures held by the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration in London in the spring of 1956. The R.I.P.A. persuaded 
a group of exceptionally well-qualified persons, with almost unrivalled experience of 
different branches of administration, to speak on the general theme of ‘Vitality in Adminis- 
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tration’. But any reader who hopes that he will find in these essays the answers to the 
speculations of the more sophisticated teachers of administration is likely to be disappointed. 
For example, none of the lecturers seems to be troubled by a desire to distinguish between 
policy and administration, or by a desire to discover how—if at all—the administrative 
process differs from the legislative and the judicial process. Instead, there is a good deal of 
plain common sense and wise counsel, based on many years of distinguished service in the 
practical tasks of administration. These essays, therefore, while not offering much that is 
new to the teacher of public administration, can be recommended as being of the utmost 
value to the practising administrator. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison calls extensively upon his wide and varied experience to show that 
the elected authority can be at different times either a brake or a spur upon administration. 
The influence of public opinion, of the party system, and of universal franchise is examined, 
and the conclusion is reached that the elected authority is on the whole a spur rather than a 
brake. 

Mr. Smallpiece has some very interesting things to say about the challenge of competition 
as experienced by the B.O.A.C. He suggests that sensitivity of perception, speed of decision, 
and sureness of execution can be taken as the essential requirements for vitality of adminis- 
tration in a competitive enterprise. 

The lecture on the pressure of technical change gave Sir Alexander Fleck the opportunity 
to bring together some mature reflections based upon his experience both as Chairman of 
the L.C.I. and as Chairman of the Committee that has reported on the organization of the 
Coal Board. He takes for granted a distinction between the executive function and policy 
making and suggests that vitality in execution (or administration) must stem from vitality 
in policy making. But for Sir Alexander a spirit of progress in an organization is more 
important than mere methods. 

Sir Wilfred Neden, the Chief Industrial Commissioner of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, is careful to distinguish between industrial relations and human relations. 
He then propounds three principles which he says underlie the establishment of good human 
relations in an organization—viz., the policy of the organization must be consistent and 
fair; there must be proper communication of information, and attitudes, within the organiza- 
tion; and all engaged in the organization must be made to realize that they count as 
individuals, It is true that none of these three principles is particularly novel, but certainly 
all of them are worth repeating. 

The motive power of higher management was the title of the talk given by Mr. A. D. 
Bonham Carter. He believes that the incentives of material rewards, of fear and of competi- 
tion, play little part in higher management, and argues convincingly that it is self-criticism 
that prevents higher management getting into a rut. 

Major G. N. Russell brought his experience in the Army and in the British Road Services 
to bear on the ‘Challenge of Organization’. In a straightforward and carefully reasoned 
address he shows why (in his own words) the large undertaking must manufacture its own 
tongue, eyes, and ears to ensure that the desired objective is being attained, and why human 
links must be forged with the customers the undertaking serves and with those who serve 
the undertaking. 

These essays are therefore a valuable addition to the literature on the practice of adminis- 
tration, Whether administrative theory should take more account of administrative practice 
is another matter. 


University of Exeter W. S. STEER 


INDUSTRY AND THE STATE. By P. SARGANT FLORENCE. (Hutchin- 
son's University Library. Pp. 196. 10s. 6d.) 
The reader of this book will find within a short compass a good deal of information, 


summaries of several important controversies, and some sensible comments; but he will 
need persistence to travel from cover to cover. The subject has no natural logic to give it 
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structure, and it would be out of place to enliven a textbook with polemics. As a substitute 
Professor Florence has attempted an analysis of types of state intervention. But the result- 
ing classification is unconvincing and occasionally confusing (as in his untenable distinction 
between Joint Industrial Councils and other voluntary systems of collective bargaining). 
Another means of adding interest—particularly for students of politics—might have been 
to push a little beyond the published material, established views and Acts and Orders, into 
the working of the administrative processes of government intervention. But there is almost 
nothing of this. 

Accordingly the book has its uses, but it is not altogether a satisfactory introduction to 
its field. 


Nuffield College, Oxford HUGH CLEGG 


PARTIS POLITIQUES ET CLASSES SOCIALES EN FRANCE. 
By MAURICE DUVERGER and others. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques, No. 74. Armand Colin. Pp. 336. 975 fr.) 


This is a useful collection. Its first two sections are of 120 pages each: one describes the 
political attitudes of several important French social groups, and the other examines the 
social composition of each major party. A final chapter analyses the occupational origins 
of the deputies elected in 1951; and in his introduction the editor reflects briefly but 
illuminatingly upon the concept of class in political mythology and propaganda. 

The quality of the essays varies. The abundance of statistics available for the Socialists 
and M.R.P.—as usual the most forthcoming of the parties—proved a questionable advan- 
tage: the M.R.P. chapter in particular contains little beyond an array of figures. Conversely, 
the secretiveness and inefficiency of the (pre-Mendés-France) Radical party posed a 
challenge: they had only a single copy of the 2,000-strong list of their comité executif, with 
no indication of occupations, and they kept the names of their departmental officials a 
jealously guarded secret. In surmounting these difficulties M. Alain Gourdon produced a 
most interesting essay, illustrating not only the party’s social composition but also its 
factional disputes, and the psychological traits of its leaders and militants. Some of the 
differences behind the monolithic (though now slightly chipped) Communist front are 
anonymously indicated; and M. Raymond Barrillon’s brief but excellent account of the 
R.P.F. stresses that that movement attracted neither proletarians nor the grande bourgeoisie. 
M. Marcel Merle’s description of the conservative Modérés is especially useful (though he 
perhaps underestimates their recent successes in tightening discipline); he portrays them as 
an elderly group, strongest among small businessmen and peasants in the poorer regions, 
little influenced by big business, paternalistic in their outlook and moralistic in their propa- 
ganda, and utterly contemptible to the true extremists of the Right because of their cautious 
reluctance to challenge the republican régime. 

The section on classes is perhaps of greater general interest, although to the outsider the 
categories are somewhat surprising: workers and peasants duly appear, but not business— 
perhaps its views were thought too obvious to need discussion. Four of these six essays are 
devoted to the elusive ‘middle classes’: one each on small businessmen, white-collar workers 
in private employment, state employees, and cadres. All are of interest, and many throw 
useful sidelights on other problems. Thus M. Catherine discusses the influence of theit 
political masters on the party allegiance of civil servants; M. Lavau (on the classes 
moyennes) illustrates the impact of Poujadism on all the other parties; MM. Reynaud and 
Touraine recall that workers in proletarian areas vote more to the Left than elsewhere; and 
M. Fauvet brilliantly sketches the complex links between religion, demography, land tenure, 
and voting. M. Dogan’s final chapter points out some significant characteristics of Fourth 
Republican politicians—the importance of the Resistance as a normal stage in their careers; 
the unreliability of their self-descriptions (since a peasant makes a better candidate than a 
lawyer, an engineer than an industrialist, a railwayman’s son than a railway magnate’s); 
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the rarity, poor chances, and dubious status of worker candidates among the conservative 
parties; the absence of really big businessmen from politics. M. Duverger remarks on the 
new willingness of the Right to use class themes, and points out that a party may represent 
the aspirations of a class to which its leaders do not belong—especially if they have sprung 
from it and keep contact with it. He stresses the political importance of ‘social ladder’ insti- 
tutions, such as the army in South America or the Near East or revolutionary France. 
M. Crozier illustrates this theme by showing the contemporary relevance (so often denied) 
of the struggle over clericalism in education; for France has not one but two channels for 
promotion (one for the bien-pensant and conformist private employee, the other for the 
laique servant of the republican state) to which the hopes and ambitions of different groups 
and families and regions are closely attached. 

Thus beyond its main purpose, for which it is somewhat patchy, the collection contains 
rewarding sidelights which make it a thoroughly useful contribution. 


Jesus College, Oxford P. M. WILLIAMS 


LEMOUVEMENT POUJADE. By STANLEY HOFFMANN; with the col- 
laboration of M. DES ACCORDS, S. HURTIG, J. DU ROSTU, and J.-M. ROYER. 
(Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 81. Armand 
Colin. Pp. xxviii+418. 1,250 fr.) 


Mr. Hoffmann’s account takes the fortunes of Pierre Poujade from his first spontaneous 
opposition to the fisc at Saint-Céré to the election of January 1956, when the Poujadists 
confounded all the experts by winning 2} million votes. This is primarily an account of 
Poujade’s tactics in turning direct action against the tax collector into a full-scale anti- 
Parliamentary party. Its most valuable section is the description of the murky relations 
between Poujade and the pressure groups, the Communists, and the right-wing politicians 
he used and discarded as the movement grew. It is a complicated story, and Mr. Hoffmann 
has unravelled and documented it painstakingly and convincingly. 

The remaining chapters are less successful. The analysis of the 1956 election results is 
particularly cursory; one rather cryptic map is left quite unexplained. A survey of the fate 
of the outgoing deputies might have thrown light on the response of the Poujadist demand 
Sortez les Sortants. Mr. Hoffmann might also have asked how far the movement competed 
with the other extreme party—the Communists. In default of solid evidence about who 
voted Poujadist the concluding chapter, an attempt to assess the significance of Poujadism, 
is based primarily on the implications of the movement’s own propaganda and appeals to 
the electorate. As an examination of the implications of a doctrine this is sound enough. 
But it may be a very inaccurate guide to the ‘meaning’ of the 24 million Poujadist votes 
and their true political—and social—significance. Until we have a solider base of informa- 
tion on who voted Poujadist, and why, it is premature to attempt global explanations, at 
least as long as one is claiming to be ‘scientific’. 

It is unfortunate that through concentrating on tactics Mr. Hoffmann cuts his study off 
from the wider political situation. It is particularly puzzling to be told that M. Poujade 
teally suffered a set-back on that black day in March 1955 when he and his followers bullied 
the National Assembly into a humiliating compromise. It is a pity, too, that the book relies 
almost wholly on secondary resources. Future historians will have the newspaper files, but 
they would have welcomed more of the experiences and observations of a keen academic 
observer. Nevertheless he has handled a provoking subject with great restraint, and even 
sympathy. Now that he has charted the rise of the Poujadist movement, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hoffmann may eventually give us the sequel. 


Nuffield College, Oxford MARTIN HARRISON 


Institut d'Etudes Politiques, Paris 
5540.5.2 
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TOTALITARE ERZIEHUNG. By M. G. LANGE. (Schriften des Instituts 


fiir Politische Wissenschaft: Verlage der Frankfurter Hefte. Pp. xlviii+ 432. . 

DM. 21.80.) 
Totalitdre Erziehung is a critique of the educational system of the DDR, i.e. the Russian- 
occupied zone of Germany. It seeks to illustrate and analyse the role of education as a tool : 
for the consolidation of a totalitarian régime. The kind of questions it tries to answer are sh 
best expressed in the chapter headings: ‘Political Control of School and Education’, ‘The al 
Manipulated Content of Education’, ‘Forced Integration of the Teachers’, ‘Bureaucratiza- 
tion of the Life of the School’, ‘Education for Complete Conformity’, ‘The Theory of 
Totalitarian Education’, ‘In the Service of the Consolidation of Power’, &c. In great detail, 
and on the basis of a considerable amount of source material, the various ways in which a de 
totalitarian régime uses the educational system as an instrument for moulding its young é 
generation into obedient, conforming subjects, are described. It is shown how teachers are e 
regimented, how curricula are manipulated, how the pupils’ activities not only at school TI 
but also in their free time, are controlled. Throughout the book the role of the Soviet de 
authorities, the influence of Marxist-Leninist dogma, of Soviet literature, on the educa- ; 
tional institutions and practices of Eastern Germany are painstakingly pointed out. In his : 
preface the author states that he has sought to help to clarify questions such as the follow- “ 
ing: how does a communist-totalitarian system in the process of the rise to power succeed to 
in having its kultur-political ‘reforms’ carried through in the guise of ‘progressiveness’ by “ 
persons who are opposed to any kind of dictatorship? What is the political and social H 
content of this ‘progressiveness’, as distinct from its fagade? What is the nature of the 
attraction that this fagade has exercised for a long time, and to some extent still exercises, F 
on many democrats in Europe and America? th 

Max Gustav Lange is in many ways very well qualified for the task he has set himself. os 
For many years he participated actively in the East German education system as a teacher he 


and editor of Paedagogik, the official educational publication of the Eastern zone. When in A 
1950 he gave up his job and left the DDR, the first draft of the present work had already H 
been completed. 

Perhaps this fact in part explains and excuses the fundamental weakness of the book, M 
which seems to be of a methodological kind. As the author himself has pointed out, the th 
fact that the book was composed under conditions of illegality precluded the use of modern 
methods of social research. Thus any attempt to submit the data to systematic quantitative 
and qualitative analysis would have required a staff of trained assistants which, under the de 
conditions, it was clearly impossible to obtain. The author therefore had to limit himself be 
to the ‘historical-sociological and institutional analysis of those sources which constitute 
the instruments of educational reconstruction in the Soviet zone: official directions and 
regulations, reports of pedagogical conferences, curricula, textbooks, educational journals’. 
In addition to these shortcomings of a technical and methodological nature, however, the 
book presents another and, to my mind, more serious flaw: ‘rather than having been 
developed in accordance with a pre-established conceptual framework’, the author says, it 
was the result of an ‘unsystematic growth’. The isolated and often fragmentary facts of his “ 
day-to-day observations were gradually built into a mosaic which would reflect the ‘pattern th 
of totalitarian education’. Unfortunately it appears that the book has fallen somewhat short U 
of achieving this aim. Instead of an orderly pattern, one is confronted with a rather unsys- 5 
tematic accumulation of—no doubt well documented—data and observations. No gestalt ti 
seems to emerge, and nor does the cumbrous or, to the English reader, pretentious style, 
the swollen syntax, make understanding easier. The book would gain greatly if the subject- 


matter were treated with greater economy, discipline, and conciseness, and if it were de 
organized according to a logical or organic frame of reference. A fairly useful source-book i 
for the library. d 


University of London Institute of Education J. A. LAUWERYS st 
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PARLIAMENT IN INDIA. By w. H. MORRIS-JONES. (Longmans. 
Pp. xii+417. 35s.) 


‘The mere fact that there is an institution working in a regular manner and, therefore, 
susceptible of orderly description, is itself noteworthy.’ With this typically quiet statement, 
the author emphasizes something so easily overlooked—the remarkable fact that India 
should have established in so short a time a Parliament. Through the adaptation of an 
alien institution in a country whose previous politics were essentially anarchistic, if not 
actually violent, there has been laid the foundation of democracy by discussion, based on 
universal adult suffrage. 

Professor Morris-Jones, who has had some years of richly varied experience in India, 
describes how the vital change from a nominated advisory council has come about. He 
analyses the present working of Parliament and assesses its devices for controlling the 
executive. The legislatures of the States are brought in for purposes of essential comparison. 
The education and occupation of members is examined and their inexperience emphatically 
demonstrated. He surveys the parties and his description of the election suggests a rich 
quarry for the psephologists, who may, however, be discouraged by the thought of two 
and a half million ballot boxes—and this for the 1952 General Election! His account 
covers both the House of the People and the Council of States. (Insufficient weight is given 
to the admittedly remote possibility that, under changed political fortunes, a conflict might 
arise between these two which may not be settled by the greater numbers of the Lower 
House, but by the state of the parties in the combined Houses.) 

The word ‘Parliament’ is dangerously disarming for the unwary, who will find that while 
English experience has been drawn upon, many English terms have different implications— 
there is the Speaker, but, because of wide parliamentary inexperience, he is as much a tutor 
as custodian of the dignity of the House; there is a Comptroller and Auditor-General, but 
he does not ‘comptrol’; there was a Chief Whip who is now Minister for Parliamentary 
Affairs; there is a Third Reading, but with no speeches; and, for the delight of Christopher 
Hollis, all amendments are taken by the full House. 

The form of government is Cabinet in Parliament, yet here again there are differences. 
Ministers are authorized to sit in both Houses by the constitution—a continental touch 
this. The President has a reserved power of veto, although this has only once been used 
and then over a fundamental legal difficulty. His powers of veto and suspension in relation 
to State Governments have had to be more often employed. But even allowing for these 
deviations in form, the main difference is in the operation of the parliamentary process, 
because of the lack of an effective Opposition. 

No one is in opposition and yet at times everyone is in opposition. The Government, 
often lacking a sustaining intelligent criticism of its policy, falls back on discussion with 
civil servants. Yet details of administration are criticized bitterly, sometimes by some of the 
vast Congress majority who do not stop even at the naming of civil servants. To read these 
critics in the Indian press, one would think an alien government still held sway in Delhi. 

Against this background and against all the fissiparous tendencies of the Indian political 
scene, Professor Morris-Jones shows the importance of the Speaker and the Secretary, with 
their staffs, in building a strong parliamentary process. Their work is not confined to the 
Union Parliament, but extends throughout the subcontinent with national conferences for 
Speakers and Secretariats of the State legislatures. Congress party, too, strives by publica- 
tions and tours to foster a feeling amongst M.P.s that ‘India itself is our constituency’. 

The book has a helpful index and a first-rate bibliography. The appendixes include 
relevant sections of the constitution; extracts illustrating changes in the character of budget 
debates between 1862 and 1947; and tables showing the length of sessions and the voting 
in divisions since independence. While binding and appearance is good, there are half a 
dozen spelling and typographical errors. For those newly arrived in the Indian field of 
Study, it might have been wise to indicate that ‘700,000 villages’ is a traditional Ghandian 
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quotation, not a census statement, and that a taluka is a sub-district. A map would have 
been of use to most readers. 

But these are trivial points compared to this whole work of scholarship. Professor Morris- 
Jones has done that most difficult thing: he has taken an essentially British institution which 
was developed to support an imperial administration, and he has examined and explained 
it in its Indian context, setting it against Indian difficulties and enthusiasms as an Indian 
institution operating in Indian society today. The result is enthralling as history, stimulating 
in analysis and comparisons, and elegant in style. It will be welcomed most warmly by all 
students of Indian and Asian affairs and will be valued by those who like to study institu- 
tions by the comparative method. 


University of Birmingham HENRY MADDICK 


REPORTS ON THE INDIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS, 1951-52. 
Ed. by S. V. KOGEKAR and RICHARD L. PARK. (Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay. Pp. xvii+322. Rs. 12/8.) 


These reports were published in December 1956, one month before India went for a 
second time to the polls. The reasons for the delay are conscientiously explained by the 
editors: inadequate organization and lack of funds resulted in very uneven contributions 
from the various State ‘reporters’, and it was difficult to know whether or not to publish. 
The eventual decision to do so was based on the discovery that the official Report of the 
Election Commissioner still left much unsaid and on the recognition that ‘there is such 
a dearth of “realistic” data on political phenomena in India’. 

The editors are so humbly apologetic that there is little a reviewer may criticize which 
has not been excused in anticipation. Mainly, of course, there is a great deal of very vague 
and general comment of little value. (‘The forms of propaganda were on the whole satisfac- 
tory’ in Hyderabad; in the same State, Congress candidates ‘were selected after a process 
of careful scrutiny at Delhi’; in Mysore, ‘certain newspapers were partial to the Congress 
Party’.) Moreover, much of it is repeated with only minor variations in one State report 
after another. This considerable repetition is no doubt in part a revealing indication of the 
uniform pattern of political life all over India; in part it is an invitation to develop this kind 
of study into the levels of detail at which significant differences between regions may 
emerge. But in this particular case it might have made a better book—more readable at 
least, since an exhaustive survey was made impossible—if the editors had used the reports 
simply as a basis on which to write an essay in which general features were emphasized and 
the more interesting illustrations quoted. 

But the editors were right in their decision to publish, for there is some material here 
which should not have been lost: the impressive insistence on rural keenness and the apathy 
of the sophisticated middle classes; the details from many states of electoral agreements and 
alliances, some of them very odd; and, last but not least, a few precious pages on the pro- 
cedures for the selection of candidates in Assam. 

It seems doubtful if any much better survey will come out of the 1957 elections; is it too 
soon to suggest that the 1961-2 opportunity should not be missed and that funds and staff 
should be organized? 

University of Durham W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


CHARLES BEARD AND THE CONSTITUTION. By RoBERT E. 
BROWN. (Princeton University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 219. 28s.) 


Of all the American historians of this century none has been more influential than Charles 
A. Beard, and of all Beard’s books none has been more explosive than An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. What Round had done for Magna Charta, Beard purported 
to do for the Constitution, but since the Constitution was not merely an historical relic but 
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astill operative instrument, the effect was enormously greater; the book’s psychological and 
emotional ‘fall-out’ extended over a far wider area than the mere world of scholarship. It 
tarnished an American ideal, something which wore an aura like that of a crown, which 
commanded the sort of loyalty accorded to the flag. Even an old constitutional relativist, 
like Mr. Justice Holmes, thought it ‘a stinker’. 

Unfortunately, the intemperate revulsion which the book inspired was not accompanied by 
any careful examination of its claims. Indeed, it even discouraged such scrutiny, obscuran- 
tists disdaining it and apostles of the new enlightenment making acceptance of its thesis 
almost a point of honour. Beard thrived on the enemies he had made. And as, with each 
year that passed, economic interpretations of history became more respectable, so the book 
became if not the explanation of American Constitution-making, at any rate a perfectly 
acceptable textbook-able version of the events of 1787-9. And despite the continuously high 
output of American historical writing of good quality, it has taken from 1913 to 1956 for 
the Beard thesis to be accorded the compliment of full-dress examination. 

At first sight Mr. Brown’s study is rather unimpressive. It has the charmlessness which 
attaches to an array of brutal facts assembled to murder a beautiful theory. He goes through 
Beard chapter by chapter, almost page by page, unworried by repetition, not ashamed to 
niggle and haggle, stripping off here an insinuating epithet, there an unsupported implica- 
tion, exposing inconsistencies, inaccuracies and, above all, deficiencies of evidence. This does 
not make for exciting reading; it is Freeman Wills Croft, not Michael Innes. But the 
cumulative effect is impressive. Shoddinesses appear in the Beard edifice—the analogy that 
forces itself on the reader is not that of the experimental scientist whose hypothesis has had 
to be discarded but of the jerry-builder whose stucco is peeling off to reveal poor materials 
beneath. Repeatedly, for example, Brown exposes Beard’s ambivalence in his use of the 
term ‘property’ which in his central thesis means ‘personalty’, but which elsewhere is often 
extended to include ‘realty’—in a society in which all but a small proportion of the popula- 
tion were landowners. Again, he demonstrates an extraordinary laxity in Beard’s use of 
suffrage and voting figures, with percentages of the total population being employed where 
obviously only percentages of adult males would be meaningful. (Indeed, one of the book’s 
most interesting revelations is the work that remains to be done on the suffrage of the 
thirteen States and the popular vote on the Constitution.) 

Often, of course, Mr. Brown’s prosecuting zeal runs away with him and he worries at 
trifles or denies Beard the benefit of a reasonable doubt. Nor does he carry as much con- 
viction when rebutting Beard’s ‘imponderables’—e.g. the arguments from The Federalist or 
Marshall—as when analysing his nuggets of ‘fact’. In general, indeed, he might have done 
better to have admitted more generously the large area of ‘non-proven’ in the history of the 
period. But when all this is said Mr. Brown’s essential achievement remains. He has 
demolished an idol. 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 


CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM. By JOHN STRACHEY. (Gollancz. 
Pp. vii+ 302. 25s.) 


Mr. John Strachey, in this book, has travelled a long way from his Coming Struggle for 
Power and, possibly, a longer way from his Revolution by Reason. He here comes within 
hailing distance of Mr. C. A. R. Crosland’s The Future of Socialism, with its reasonable 
and Durbinesque plea for greater social equality. A common nostalgia for social justice does 
indeed unite all Mr. Strachey’s work; but, not without regret, he has now quit the old vision 
of some sudden red dawn when it would be bliss to be alive. Like the late Professor Laski at 
the end, Mr. Strachey seems to have settled down to provide his public with a many-volumed 
work, in this case a Das Capital of evolutionary socialist economics. He has recognized— 
indeed, with sorrow but sincerity, he has decided to proclaim—that pursuit through relent- 
less tyranny of some great revolutionary plan may issue in a gross inhumanity to flesh and 
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blood today, an inhumanity which no material benefits of tomorrow, themselves specula- 
tive and too likely to reveal ‘a revolution betrayed’, can morally justify. It is a recognition, 
even if late, which he shares with Mr. Edward Crankshaw, whose early work also provides 
interesting reading for students of intellectual change. 

How far has Mr. Strachey succeeded in his moderate task? Although many economists 
will disagree, there is persuasive force in his statistical demonstration that, for all our 
unionization, evolutionary socialism, and welfare states, if the old contention is no longer 
precisely true that, in the United Kingdom, 10 per cent. of the population has legal title to 
50 per cent. of the gross wealth, the compensating swing has, despite all the well-publicized 
factors corrective of Marxian doctrine and ‘the iron law’ of wages, been a mere matter of 
10 per cent. of that wealth. Moreover, under Conservative administration, it has shown a 
tendency to diminish, not increase. The socialist pressure, he urges, far from having gone 
too far, can never be relaxed. A new plutocracy of expense-account holders is becoming 
richer, even if the professional and other groups decline. Marx, in the Communist Mani- 
festo, did, of course, himself allow for the checking effect of unionization upon the ‘iron 
law’, and in effect commented that this was done with no thanks to the bourgeoisie, who by 
internal feuds were destined to be their own ‘contradiction’ and grave-diggers. It would, 
however, have been interesting if Mr. Strachey had shown us why the nationalized industries 
have carried so little profits that their public ownership did little to turn the scale. And a 
weakness of the book is that, whereas the experimentum crucis of private capitalism would 
seem to be in the United States, where it has been said that ‘the chief grievance of the 
manual labourer is that he has hitherto been denied the means of exploitation of others’, 
Mr. Strachey enters into no such detailed American statistical analysis, though fundamental 
to his case, as he does for the United Kingdom. We do not learn how far the legal title to 
property has in recent years been transferred in America into the hands of small property 
holders and of the majority of the population. It would be desirable to bring Berle and 
Means’ classical work on The Public Corporation and Private Property up to date. How- 
ever, no solid judgement can be formed upon the basis of one volume alone or until 
Strachey’s work, of massive conception and distinguished delivery, has been completed in 
the final form. 


McGill University GEORGE CATLIN 


PROBLEMS OF POWER IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Edited 
by ARTHUR KORNHAUSER. (Wayne State University Press. Pp. ix +239. 
$5.00.) 


This interesting book is unusual both in structure and in contents. Wayne State University, 
Detroit, has an annual series, established in 1950, of Leo M. Franklin Memorial Lectures 
in Humane Relations. Each year a senior member of the University organizes the lectures; 
there are guest lecturers, and at the close of each lecture comments are made by two repre- 
sentatives of the Detroit community. In the present case the results of the arrangement are 
certainly impressive. The guest lecturers included Robert S. Lynd and Harold D. Lasswell: 
the commentators included, besides university representatives, the Director of Public 
Relations of the Burroughs Corporation, a Justice of the Supreme Court of Michigan, the 
Director of the Michigan Citizens’ Research Council, a Baptist minister, the Director of 
the Education Department of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, a member of the editorial staff of the Detroit News, and the Supervisor 
of the Program Planning Section, Training Department, of the Ford Motor Company. Here 
and there, but only rarely, one of these commentators rather misses the point; but for the 
most part the comments are shrewd and relevant, and the speakers approach the problems 
raised in the same manner as the lecturers and as men standing on common ground with 
them. In how many cities of the United Kingdom, one wonders, could a similar symposium 
be arranged with equal success? 
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But the cortents are also interesting, because the lecturers have mainly set out to be 
provocative and to prod their more complacent colleagues. Lynd strikes a good note at the 
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a very beginning by pointing out that ‘The term “power” is customarily used as though every- 
one knew what it means’; and he goes on briskly to hold that the contemporary private- 
Lists industry-biased product of an earlier ‘compromise between business power and state power’ 
our is just dodged by ‘the pluralist formula’. Lasswell follows and discusses the effect of crises 
ager on free government and the need for an improvement in communication in democracy ‘until 
e to it does for every citizen what competent intelligence reporting does for public officials’. 
ized A. H. Maslow, Professor of Psychology at Brandeis University, also begins with some 
r of healthy doubts about the conceptions of ‘psychological adjustment’ and ‘the democratic 
ma personality’; but he tends to return to the comforting conclusion that liberalism and psycho- 
one logical health go together. (He is strongly criticized on this by H. Warren Dunham, the 
ning Professor of Sociology at Wayne State University.) Then C. Wright Mills expounds the 
ani- location of power in American society in ‘the economic, the political and the military elites’, 
iron ‘the decline of politics as a genuine and public debate of alternative decisions’, ‘the ascen- 
> by dancy of the corporation’s man’, ‘relegation of the professional politicians in the Congress 
uld, to the middle levels of power’, and ‘military ascendancy’. His summing up is ‘a military 
tries capitalism of private corporations . . . in a weakened and formal democratic system con- 
ida taining an already quite politicized military order’. 
suld After this nice piece of coat-trailing one wonders what may be left to be said in the final 
the lecture by the organizer of the series, Arthur Kornhauser, who is the Professor of Psycho- 
ers’, logy at Wayne State University. However, Professor Kornhauser rises most successfully to 
ntal the occasion. He considers the role of the social scientist in the light of power relations in 
e to America, and reminds his hearers that it is pertinent to ask ‘Whose social scientist are you?’ 
erty He suggests that the extensive undertaking of applied research for agencies wealthy enough 
and to pay for it has ‘diverted attention from the basic job of developing a body of abstract 
low- generalized knowledge of man and society’ and that, wittingly or unwittingly, social scientists 
intil too often absorb attitudes which distract them from reflection on the effects of organized 
d in power on social science itself and on the kinds of projects chosen for it. ‘Most of us have 


come to accept as a matter of course the really remarkable coincidences of social science 
findings with sponsors’ convictions’; and social science has become preponderantly ‘adminis- 
LIN tratively oriented . . a social science aimed at knowledge and techniques for leaders and 
influencers’ instead of one ‘democratically oriented . . . serving the interests of all people 
and accessible to all’. He further suggests for consideration that ‘we seem to be in the 
ited anomalous position of wanting to confine social science to knowledge built by rigorous 
39, empirical inquiry, but actually finding almost all our big and basic generalizations falling 
far outside these limits’, and that we might face the inevitability of thinking aboui ends as 
well as about means. 


sity, It is a refreshingly independent collection, and it should be widely read here, not only 
ures as a corrective to more than one generalization about ‘the American approach’ (it is, for 
res; instance, most pleasingly free from jargon), but also because it raises issues that are by no 
pre- means confined to America. 

: a Queen’s College, Oxford WILFRID HARRISON 
vell: 

iblic 

the A GUIDE TO COMMUNIST JARGON. By R. N. CAREW HUNT. (Bles. 
r of Pp. xvii + 169. 15s.) 

nent 

/isor This guide has been written, as the author says, ‘for the general reader’. It is a kind of small 
Jere encyclopaedia of communist terminology, dealing mainly with fifty terms arranged alpha- 
the betically, and incidentally with some further terms (which, unfortunately, are not contained 
lems in the index). The fifty main terms are held to be ‘the more important’ of the ‘political or 
with semi-political concepts which Communists use in explaining or defending their position’, 
ium and the purpose of the book is to inquire into their meanings ‘and to show how they are 


related to one another’. 
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In choosing his terms Mr. Carew Hunt has had regard to the language employed since 
1945 in Russian publications and the Cominform Journal; and he has used as principal 
sources for definitions the 1952 edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopaedia and five Soviet 
dictionaries. (He mentions of one of these, The Short Philosophical Dictionary, that it is 
‘an invaluable work which it is probable that every communist editor keeps upon his table’) 
And in the preparation of the guide Mr. Carew Hunt has had the advice of Mr. Wolfgang 
Leonhard, whose knowledge of communist ideology was ‘aquired as a former student 
at the highest training establishment of the Cominform’ (and who recently provided, in 
St. Antony's Papers, an extremely interesting account of the kind of training involved). 

But the book perhaps tends to fall between two stools. Even with the assistance of a fair 
amount of repetition, the really general reader is unlikely to advance easily from ‘Aggres- 
sion’ through ‘Agitation’, ‘Bourgeoisie’, and so on, to ‘Tailism’ and ‘Voluntarism’. But 
neither can he profitably use the book as if it were a dictionary: he will miss too much if 
he does not follow out the cross-references. To help the general reader the author has 
supplied a clear, but perhaps too compressed, eleven-page introduction. The general reader 
would be helped more if he began with the author’s The Theory and Practice of Com- 
munism. If he began with that, however, and mastered it, how much of the present book 
would he need? 

The more advanced reader will find that the greater part of the book consists of fairly 
familiar material and is likely to wish that Mr. Carew Hunt had set out to cater for him 
rather than for the general reader, and that he had allowed himself wider terms of reference. 
But there is some material here that most readers may not have come across elsewhere, 
particularly, I think, in the articles on ‘Criticism and Self-Criticism’, ‘Neutralism’, and 
‘Voluntarism’. 


Queen's College, Oxford WILFRID HARRISON 
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Tyrannicide is not one of the commoner topics of discussion in political theory today, 
but a joint book on it by Oscar Jdszi and John D. Lewis, which was apparently begun 
before 1939, has now been published by the Free Press (Glencoe, Illinois) and the Falcon’s 
Wing Press—A gainst the Tyrant: the Tradition and Theory of Tyrannicide (pp. ix + 288, 
$4.50). In the first part of this book Professor Lewis gives a succinct account of theories of 
tyrannicide up to 1660. Professor Jaszi takes over in the second part: he proposes an 
explanation of the relative absence of tyrannicide theory in later times, distinguishes 
tyrannicide and ‘political murder’, and provides an interesting collection of instances. Both 
parts are ably handled and the western reader will be likely to agree with the authors, and 
Elie Halévy, that there might have been some gain a generation ago if ‘tyranny’ had been in 
use instead of ‘dictatorship’. But by the same token he is likely to regret that the book was 
not published a generation ago. 

Students of the history of political thought are familiar with the first of Alan Gewirth’s 
volumes on Marsilius of Padua, Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy, 
which appeared in 1951 in the Columbia University series ‘Records of Civilization: Sources 
and Studies’; and they will welcome the second volume, which contains Gewirth’s transla- 
tion of the Defensor Pacis (the first complete translation into any foreign language) together 
with a helpful introduction. (Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
pp. xciv + 450, 68s.) 

Another familiar book which first appeared in 1951 is R. N. Carew Hunt’s excellent 
Theory and Practice of Communism, readers will be glad to note that an extensively revised 
second edition of this is now available. (Geoffrey Bles, pp. x + 286, 18s.) 

The Cambridge University Press have published an essay on Burke—The Moral Basis of 
Burke’s Political Thought by Charles Parkin (pp. viii + 145, 12s. 6d.) which is concerned to 
dig deeper than the commoner interpretations of Burke in terms of Prescription, Tradition, 
Experience, and Prudence. 

A new volume in the Heinemann Books on Sociology is Raymond Aron’s German 
Sociology (pp. viii+141, 16s.). Aron first produced this book in 1936, but the present 
translation has been done by Mary and Thomas Bottomore from the French second edition 
of 1950, and the author’s appendix on ‘Problems and Methods of Contemporary Sociology’ 
has been added from the German edition of 1953, together with his revised bibliography 
prepared for that edition. The original work contains four main parts, dealing, respectively, 
with systematic sociology (Simmel, von Wiese, Ténnies, Vierkandt, Spann); historical socio- 
logy (Oppenheim, Alfred Weber, Marxist and other writings on the sociology of know- 
ledge); Max Weber; and a general comparison of the trends of German and French 
sociology. To these the appendix adds a fifth part reviewing developments in German, 
French, and American sociology since 1936. As might be expected, both exposition and 
criticism throughout show much acuteness: see in particular the discussion of Mannheim, 
parts of the discussion of Max Weber, and the new appendix. But the book has an unfor- 
tunately jerky and scrappy quality. This seems to arise in part from the great amount of 
compression it involves; the author skips about from one topic to another, indicates diffi- 
culties by formulating series of questions, and explains several times that he cannot stop to 
develop his points. But it may also be that the style of the German originals has affected 
both the author and the translators: your reviewer has rarely seen so extensive a use of 
parenthesis; and the English, besides introducing the curious expression ‘continutor’, uses 
one or two equivalents that tend to hold up the reader: ‘idea’ is generally better than 

fepresentation’, and ‘federation’ is surely not the most informative rendering of bund. 
Despite these criticisms, this is an impressive work. It is not likely to help students of politics 
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with little or no previous knowledge of the authors discussed; but it will help to clarify the 
ideas of those who have made some progress and have reached the point where they tend 
to feel oppressed by the vastness and complexity of German sociological utterances. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee’s book, An Historian’s Approach to Religion (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. ix +316, 21s.) involves a survey of breathtaking width both historically and 
geographically which leads him to conclude that the essential consensus of the seven living 
higher religions is that the ‘good is to seek communion with the presence behind the 
phenomena . . . with the aim of being oneself in harmony with the Absolute Reality’, that 
‘suffering is something to be accepted as the price of acting on the promptings of Love’ and 
that ‘this attitude towards suffering is practicable’. His historical, theological, and philo- 
sophical generalizations are so sweeping as to be highly suspect, so that the conclusions he 
draws from the patterns he declares he detects must take their weight from Toynbee the 
prophet rather than Toynbee the historian. But one is offered many stimulating and some- 
times telling comparisons, collations, and syntheses, and a fascinating series of quotations, 
most notably from Pierre Bayle and others of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

H.L. Koppelmann: Nation, Sprache und Nationalismus (A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaacht- 
schappij; Leiden, pp. 233, N.P.) is an interesting and in many ways refreshing book. The 
author’s main idea is to distinguish between what he calls real (echt) and unreal (unecht) 
nations. The former can only be found in the case of relatively small groups which have 
a real sense of community. The latter are found in very different large aggregates in which 
the sense of nationhood is largely a matter of language. Indeed, it is the author’s main 
contention that nationalism is a disease of language and that the part played by nationalism 
in modern history has been greatly exaggerated. (He doubts, for instance, whether it was 
of any importance in the unification of Italy and Germany.) He makes an important distinc- 
tion between cultural, political, and what he calls autochthonous nationalism, and gives an 
interesting account of the reasons for the emergence of nationalism as a force in the modern 
world. But he has paid little attention to modern studies of national character, and philoso- 
phers will be liable to find his treatment of such concepts as general will rather over- 
simplified. 

Two recent books in economics have some bearing on questions of political analysis. 
There is a new and revised edition of I. M. D. Little’s A Critique of Welfare Economics 
(Clarendon Press, pp. x + 302, 30s.). All who are interested in the arguments and policies of 
particular parties should read this at least for the conclusions indicated in Chapter XIV on 
“Welfare Theory and Politics’; but it is also of wider interest in its general aspect as ‘a study 
of the usage of influential and persuasive language in economics’. The second book will be 
of interest more exclusively to those who are ready to read books ‘written mainly for the 
professional economist and the graduate student’. It is Plant Location in Theory and in 
Practise: the Economics of Space by Melvin L. Greenhut (University of North Carolina 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiii +338, 60s.). This reviews the relatively 
slight existing literature in the field, analyses the factors involved, reports on the cases 
of certain firms in Alabama, and concludes with an attempt to formulate a general theory. 

The Rise of the Pelhams by John B. Owen (Methuen, pp. x +357, 30s.) is a scholarly, 
thorough, and lucid account of the politics of England from 1742, when Walpole fell, to 
1747, when Henry Pelham became firmly established as his successor. Carrying to an earlier 
period the techniques of study of parliamentary management first elaborated by Sir Lewis 
Namier, Dr. Owen’s distinctive achievement is to have provided a valuable reassessment of 
the powers of Crown and Commons and of the significance of the terms ‘Whig’ and ‘Tory’ 
in the middle years of George II’s reign. He has no hesitations in describing both Walpole 
and Pelham as ‘Prime Ministers’, but points out that their authority depended as much upon 
the King’s favour as upon the support of the Commons. 

Two books from Heinemann throw some interesting light on different aspects of educa- 
tion in Britain. Ascher Tropp’s The School Teachers (pp. viii +286, 21s.) appears in the 
Kingswood Social History Series edited by H. L. Beales and O. R. McGregor, and it is, as 
its sub-title indicates, the story of ‘The Growth of the Teaching Profession in England and 
Wales from 1800 to the present day’. This is a big story in which it is difficult to keep 
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perspective and avoid taking sides; and Mr. Tropp both rather scrambles through the 
post-1914 period after a more leisurely patrol of the nineteenth century, and tends at times 
to write as though he were the spokesman of teachers’ training and the N.U.T. But the book 
has a great deal of interesting material for the student of politics. In the first place, it deals 
with the development of the profession in terms of social class and social mobility (the 
study to some extent arose out of the Glass studies on social mobility); and in the second 
place it is very much concerned with the development, particularly since the 1860's, of 
organization in the teaching profession (and of sub-organizations and factions within it too) 
and with the occasion’ on which, and the methods by which, the pressure of such organiza- 
tion has been brought to bear in politics. D. S. L. Cardwell’s The Organisation of Science in 
England (pp. ix +204, 18s.) is one of the Heinemann Books on Sociology. It is concerned 
with the sociology of science with special reference to the professionalizing of science 
through the active organization of scientific education which has been evident in this 
country over the past century, but has been evident in regard to applied science (as distinct 
from technology) for not much more than half that period. The story of these developments 
is told by Mr. Cardwell in very considerable and interesting detail, and with clear emphasis 
on the salient factors such as university reform, the institution of practical examinations, 
the appointment of science masters in schools, the beginnings of state aid, and the founding 
of the university colleges; and a good case is made for one of the main theses of the book, 
namely that ‘the professional scientist is, in the first instance, the product of the educational 
system; to a much less extent is he the product of industrial practice and economic organisa- 
tion’. Another theme discussed briefly at the end is specialization. The book is scholarly, 
but it might have been better arranged: the reader is likely to be in some doubt on where, 
so to speak, its centre of gravity is to be found. 

In Social Class and Educational Opportunity (Heinemann, pp. xix+ 152, 12s. 6d.) J. E. 
Floud, A. H. Halsey, and F. M. Martin use two local sample surveys and historical records 
to discover and to measure the achievement of children from different social classes as they 
pass from the primary to the secondary school. Two interesting findings deserve mention: 
first, the chance of a working-class boy getting to the grammar school did not improve much 
between 1930 and 1953. Since the adoption of a common entrance test, competition from 
middle- and lower-middle-class children has brought down their success rate. This is one 
measure of the influence of family environment in academic achievement. Second, within 
the home the most important factors at work are the size of the family and parental attitudes 
towards education. However, children from Roman Catholic families in Middlesbrough 
are apparently immune from the bad effects of family size and the authors are able, by an 
ingenious analysis, to suggest that parental influence may be the basic influence in the 
success of the child. This undramatic report of a well-conducted inquiry should be widely 
read, for it is relevant to the discussion both of educational and of family policy. 

Canadian experience in statutory assistance in collective bargaining is of general interest 
for comparison with the better-known system of the United States (from which it has 
important differences) and also, for students of federalism, as one of the more intricate 
tangles of dominion and provincial authority. In H. A. Lagan’s book, State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining: the Canadian Experience, 1943-1954 (Toronto Univer- 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii +176, 24s.), we are given the text of 
the original war-time Order and of the Act of 1948 which gave more permanent form to 
the dominion system, together with summaries of the main court cases. The bulk of the 
text is a commentary on these documents and on the provincial legislation of Ontario and 
Quebec. Two final chapters assess the effects and comment on the significant issues. Their 
manner is cautious and pedestrian, and they lead to no important contributions to the 
subjects of industrial relations and public administration. Accordingly the book will best 
serve students outside Canada as a useful means of reference to a specialized system. The 
process of printing has produced a close and blurred type which is a serious hindrance to the 
Teader. 

American historians and political scientists have so far paid too little attention to the 
study of state politics, although some good work, notably that of Professor V. O. Key, has 
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been done in this field. Mr. Howard Roberts Lamar’s Dakota Territory, 1861-1889 (Yale 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. x + 304, 36s.) is a valuable study of 
the farmer’s use of the political weapon in a frontier community. The society that emerged 
from these formative years was one which, with its state-owned warehouses and grain 
elevators, corresponded more closely to the conception of ‘welfare socialism’ than to the 
model of individualistic democracy suggested by the Turner thesis. Similarly, Allan P. 
Sindler in his Huey Long’s Louisiana (John Hopkins University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. xv+316, 45s.) dealing with the period 1920-50, finds behind the 
spectacular demagogic career of Huey Long ‘the politics of class protest’—poor rural groups 
rising against the domination of wealthier plantation-owners and city-dwellers. The twenty 
years that followed Long’s assassination, he argues, have seen the development of this class 
protest into a bi-factionalism not unlike that of a two-party system, resulting in the main- 
tenance, under rural pressure, of heavy state expenditure on education and welfare. Mr. 
Sindler’s work suffers from a poor English style, but his maps and statistics enable Louisiana 
electoral geography to speak for itself. To generalize from these two studies of state history 
alone would be dangerous, but of their value in throwing fresh light on American history 
and politics there is no doubt. It may at least be suggested that the political effectiveness 
of rural discontent before the New Deal has been underestimated, and that the origins of 
the American ‘welfare state’ are to be found quite as much at the frontier and even in the 
rural south as in the advanced urban communities of the eastern seaboard. 

Another matter in the United States on which surprisingly little has been published is the 
authoritative tabulation of election statistics; an odd gap since such a wealth of psepho- 
logical data exists and so much academic research is carried on. Nationwide compilations 
of the Presidential vote on a county basis have been published, but they have not always 
been accurate, and they have never been set side by side with gubernatorial and senatorial 
results. The Stern Family Foundation has therefore made a major contribution to the study 
of American voting behaviour by sponsoring, in conjunction with the Governmental Affairs 
Institute (an affiliate of the American Political Science Association), a massive collection of 
figures by Richard M. Scammon, America Votes (Macmillan, New York, pp. 421, $12.50). 
This provides on a state, county, and city basis, in absolute and percentage terms, the results 
of the last contests for President, Governor, and Senator. It also provides information, 
often so hard to find, about the names of Congressional candidates, and the party com- 
position of state legislatures. Mr. Scammon has gone to immense trouble to check his 
statistics from local sources, and he has set them out with great clarity and an extraordinary 
absence of misprints. Unfortunately he offers no data about primary elections and there 
is a shortage of the collective tables and general reference material, which the non-specialist 
student of American elections would so much welcome. But this is only the first volume of 
what is to be a biennial series, and Mr. Scammon has plans for remedying such gaps. If he 
can do so without lowering the admirable standards he has set himself, he will add to the 
already heavy debt under which he has placed American scholars and journalists. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit, has begun an attractively produced paper-covered 
Study Series, the political section of which shows promise. The first item in this section is 
Henry M. Bain and Donald S. Hecock, Ballot Position and Voter's Choice (pp. vix + 108, 
$1.95). This examination of ‘position effect’ as influencing voting on long lists of candidates 
is of interest in more than one way to the British student. In its methods it exemplifies both 
the strength and the weakness of the now almost standard American pattern for setting out 
the results of research—review of previous literature, model, hypothesis, procedure, find- 
ings, their implications (including those for ‘political philosophy’), proposals for further 
research. At the same time it makes the British reader appreciate how extremely queer by 
his standards the long-ballot system is; and it even helps to throw light, for those who have 
never seen them, on the contraptions known as Automatic Voting Machines. The second 
item in this section is Stephen B. and Vera H. Sarasohn, Political Party Patterns in Michigan 
(pp. x +76, $1.75). This is a short but informative historical account of factions within the 
Michigan parties since the 1890's. It is based on the late Professor Sarasohn’s doctoral 
dissertation which his wife has edited and brought forward from 1952 to 1956. 
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A short study of a subject of importance for American politics has been made by John 
Van Doren in Big Money in Little Sums (Institute for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, in co-operation with the Louis H. Harris Memorial Fund, pp. xii+82, 
$1.00). Mr. Van Doren reviews the position and prospects of small financial contributions 
in political campaigns with special reference to the experience of the Five Dollar Certificate 
Plan used by the Democratic party in 1952. 

Two recent publications carry yet further the examination of a much-examined American 
theme—The Torment of Secrecy by Edward Shils (Heinemann Books on Sociology, pp. 238, 
15s.) and Loyalty in America by John H. Schaar (Cambridge University Press for University 
of California Press, pp. vii+217, 26s.). Shils’s book, while ‘first written in the heat of the 
struggle, as a broadside against the depredations of Senators McCarthy and McCarran’, is 
an interesting political application of sociological analysis which reviews very usefully both 
the assumptions of the pluralistic idea and the present paradoxical juxtaposition, under the 
strain of American politics as they are, of excesses both of publicity and of secrecy. Chap- 
ter 5, on the question of ‘The Strain of Politics’, is particularly well worth reading. Schaar’s 
book is concerned with ‘some of the most prominent features of the problem of political 
loyalty in contemporary America’ with special reference to those aspects of these questions 
that have tended to be neglected in recent discussion. It proceeds from a consideration of 
the psychology and sociology of loyalty to a general characterization of liberal as against 
totalitarian loyalty, through a sketch of the historical development of ideas of loyalty in 
the United States, to the recent emergence of new conceptions which include ‘the elements 
of potential loyalty and disloyalty, loyalty and disloyalty by association and loyalty as 
conformity’. In these emergent concepts, the author considers, the real problem of dis- 
loyalty has been misunderstood; for this is ‘posed not by the weak and miserable band of 
the actively disloyal, but by the legions without loyalty’ who are the creatures of mass 
society, who can achieve only orthodoxy, and who are therefore liable to be at the mercy 
of those who are able to tell them most persuasively what the ‘true will’ of the nation is. 
This book shows ability, but it is, as the author himself realizes, ‘long in coming to the 
point’; and it stops just at ‘the point’ where we should wish it to go on. 

Readers may recall that Alexander von Battenberg by Egon Caesar Conte Corti was 
reviewed in this journal (Vol. III, pp. 174-5). A translation by E. M. Hodgson has now 
appeared of the same author’s study, based largely on their letters, of the relations between 
Queen Victoria and her eldest daughter, Empress Frederica of Germany, The English 
Empress (Cassell, pp. xiii +406, 42s.). 

Kt is not the aim of Gerald Reitlinger in The S.S.—Alibi of a Nation (Heinemann, pp. 
x+502, 35s.) to show how an educated middle class could sink into the moral and intel- 
lectual confusion that bred the SS, or to find out what the so-called ‘decent’ Germans 
thought of SS doings. Indeed the sub-title is not pursued to any new conclusions, The author 
tightly insists that the designation of the SS as a criminal organization tended to exonerate 
the rest of the Germans. But he also relates that among Balts, Poles, and Ukrainians the SS 
found masses of men ready to carry out the most horrific crimes, while countless Germans 
were victims of the SS. A nationalistic mania ruined Germany and Austria (another 
nation?) and imputation of national guilt or innocence will not increase the sanity of non- 
German Europeans. The book is none the less valuable. It demonstrates the involvement of 
the German army and civilian ministries in SS crimes and how Hitler’s unwillingness to 
allocate German recruits to Himmler led to the creation of the first European army, the 
Waffen SS. It proves that there was plenty of interchange in postings in the leadership of 
all branches of the SS. One is led to the conclusion that Nazi organization was perhaps 
more efficient than Mr. Reitlinger likes to emphasize, but that its political nuances were of 
the crudest. 

The Anatomy of South African Misery by C. W. De Kiewiet (Oxford University Press, 
pp. 88, 7s. 6d.) is a print of three Whidden Lectures given by the author (who is President 
of the University of Rochester, New York) at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, in 
January 1957. They contain an outline of the historical background of present-day South 
African conditions and argue that apartheid, in addition to other faults, runs counter to 
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economic realities. The rapidly growing literature on Israel has two accessions in The State 
of Israel by L. F, Rushbrook (Faber, pp. 299, 21s.) and Changing Patterns in Israel Agricul- 
ture by Haim Halperin (Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp. xii+290, 28s.). Mr. Rushbrook’s 
book is the outcome of two visits to Israel in the course of which the Israel Government 
afforded him facilities for research. It gives a short historical introduction and then proceeds 
to a general description and discussion of Israel’s social and economic problems and Arab- 
Jew relations. Material on the structure of politics in Israel is mainly confined to Chapter IX 
on ‘Public Affairs’. Mr. Halperin is Director-General of the Israel Bank of Agriculture and 
was the first Director-General of the Israel Ministry of Agriculture. His book is a detailed 
and obviously authoritative study of its subject, beginning with Israel’s agricultural geog- 
raphy and proceeding through accounts of the various kinds of agricultural settlements to 
rural sociology and the main lines of agricultural policy. 

Most teachers of politics in this country know very little, if anything, about Latin 
America, and probably most university departmental libraries contain little of help on this 
area. In this situation the providential answer is frequently one of those excellent and 
detailed textbooks in the production of which our American colleagues are so proficient; 
and such a work would now seem to have been provided by William W. Pierson and 
Frederico G. Gil (both professors at N. Carolina) in Governments of Latin America 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science, pp. vii+514, 49s.). This volume has avoided the 
tempting but dull alternative of cataloguing leading features of each one of the twenty 
Latin-American countries separately, and has preferred to proceed comparatively. About a 
third of the book, however, is historical, providing, after a geographical and demographic 
introduction, accounts of Spanish and Portuguese colonial institutions, and then of govern- 
ments, constitutions, revolutions, and dictatorships since colonial times; and it ends with 
discussions of contemporary economic problems, relations with the United States, and 
Latin-America in world politics. There are good references and a useful glossary running 
from acordada to zambo. 

Perhaps even less is known here about the Phillipines than about Latin-America. But so 
far as administration is concerned this may now be remedied with the aid of a massive 
publication of the Institute of Public Administration of the University of the Phillipines, 
Governmental Services in the Phillipines by H. B. Jacopini and associates (pp. ix + 640, N.P.). 

Michael Boro Petrovitch’s The Emergence of Russian Panslavism 1856-1870 (Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xvi+312, 45s.) is presented as ‘a 
contribution to the history of ideas rather than to the history of Russian foreign policy’. 
For the greater part of its period panslavism was a notion of scholars and publicists with 
much romantic unpracticality and a pacifist tendency. By the late 1860's it had begun to 
attract practical and more directly influential men and to be elaborated into concrete plans 
for the expansion of Russia. Authority’s cautious distrust, shown in constant harassment 
by the censorship, had yielded somewhat to pressure, but the acceptance of panslavism as 
policy belongs to a later period on which Mr. Petrovitch promises a sequel. The account 
which he gives, using the sources available in America and Prague, calls for no drastic 
revisions of views on the movement, but organizes and illustrates usefully what is already 
known, and on some points, such as the Moscow Slav Congress of 1867, provides a lively 
and informative account of the largely unknown. A guide to sources is well presented, 
without excess of footnotes or undue encumbrance of the text. The bibliography should be 
very helpful, and manages a variety of Slavonic tongues without, apparently, more than 
one or two errant diacritical signs. 

The late Professor Malcolm J. Proudfoot, political geographer at North Western Univer- 
sity, had very considerable experience in refugee problems, both at SHAEF and in the War 
Department at Washington, and the fruits of this experience and of further research are 
now available in European Refugees, 1939-52: a Study in Forced Population Movement 
(Faber, pp. 542, 52s. 6d.). This takes up and carries forward the story begun in Sir John 
Hope Simpson’s The Refugee Problem which was published in 1939; and it is a most 
detailed and comprehensive study, both of the problems and of arrangements for attempt- 
ing to deal with them. As Sir John Hope Simpson says in his Foreword: ‘It not only provides 
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an authoritative historical record . . . but also describes difficulties which, had they been 
foreseen, might have been avoided. This work is thus of practical value for operations in 
the future.’ 

Opportunities for ‘the West’ to see itself through the eyes of those born elsewhere are 
increasing, and one of the latest of these comes from a Rumanian, Mr. Ion Ratiu, in Policy 
for the West (Harvill Press, pp. 202, 16s.). The West, he maintains, has been at fault both in 
assumptions and in methods, and requires a constructive long-term policy of defending and 
promoting the cause of democracy throughout the world. This would require the establish- 
ment of a World Council and World Congress of Democracy and also the replacement of 
economic ‘aid’ by economic ‘co-operation’ without strings. 

Those concerned with departmental libraries in international relations will wish to note 
the publication of a collection of about 100 documents important for the period 1945-55, 
Conflict in Indo-China: International Repercussions, edited by Allan B. Cole, Professor of 
Far Eastern Affairs at Tufts University, and published by Cornell University Press (London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. xxix + 265, 40s.). 

Bulk-Buying from the Colonies by Charlotte Leubuscher is published under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Oxford University Press, pp. x +206, 30s.) 
and is concerned with bulk purchase primarily over the period 1945-54 in its aspects as an 
issue in colonial policy and an influence in the external economic relations of the United 
Kingdom. It concludes that this policy has had an adverse effect on the quality of some 
colonial commodities and has restricted U.K. freedom of choice, and that there are better 
ways of stabilizing prices and securing colonial economic development. 

Since 1953 the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration has been publishing as 
‘Studies in Public Administration’ the papers read at its annual convention. The first volume, 
Economic Stability in New Zealand (ed. by R. S. Parker, pp. 146, 12s. 6d.), is mainly for 
economists although it describes how economic policy is formed. The Administration of 
Education in New Zealand (ed. by G. W. Parkyn, pp. 121, 15s.) describes how the national 
department administers education with the aid of weak ad hoc local authorities and the 
hindrance of strong local and sectional pressures. Welfare in New Zealand (ed. by K. J. 
Scott, pp. 130, 15s.) is a very useful discussion of the philosophy, administration, and results 
of the services provided by ‘the world’s first welfare state’. Students of comparative local 
government will find in Local Government in New Zealand (ed. by R. J. Polaschek, pp. 122, 
16s.) an account of the failure of New Zealand to develop a satisfactory local-government 
system: authorities of different kinds have increased in number and declined in effectiveness. 
The last two volumes are published in Britain by the Oxford University Press. 

The Department of Extra-Mural Studies of Nottingham University is publishing a 
Bulletin of International Affairs of which Vol. 1, No. 3 has appeared. These bulletins 
classify and list articles and comment on international affairs in the major British and 
American periodicals together with some commentary to indicate the scope and intention 
of the articles; and they also contain occasional papers on particular important topics. They 
are published three times a year. The address of the Editorial Board is 14-22 Shakespeare 
Street, Nottingham. 

Recent publications of the Fabian Society include Colonial Development Corporation 
by C. W. Dumpleton (pp. 28, 1s. 6d.), The Privy Council as a Second Chamber by Anthony 
Wedgewood Benn, M.P. (pp. 26, 1s. 6d.), Disarmament—The Way Ahead by Hugh Thomas 
(pp. 33, 2s.), and Justice and the Administration by Gordon Borrie (pp. 21, 1s. 6d.). 

Vol. vi, No. 4 and Vol. vii, No. 1 of International Political Science Abstracts are now 
available (Blackwell, 12s. each volume). 

A welcome is to be extended to a new journal which started publication in the United 
States in May 1957—The Midwest Journal of Political Science. This is published by 
the Wayne State University Press, Detroit, several other publications of which are noted 
in the present issue of Political Studies. The Editor is David Fellman and the subscription 
is $6.35, 

A further new periodical to be welcomed is Le Contrat Social, a bimestrielle review 
published by the Institute of Social History, 165, rue de I’Université, Paris, 7¢. The first two 
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issues, for March and May 1957, have appeared, and the annual subscription outside France 
is 1050 fr. 

Four useful bibliographical publications have recently appeared. UNESCO has issued 
second and revised editions of the World List of Social Science Periodicals (pp. 210, 15s, 
and A Register of Legal Documentation in the World (pp. 424, 30s.). The first of these lists 
periodicals by countries and gives a brief account of the kind of topic dealt with and the 
proportion in which space is divided between main articles, shorter notes, reviews, &c. The 
second also proceeds country by country and indicates, first, official sources (for England 
and Wales, for instance, the various collections of the statutes and statutory instruments 
and the various law reports) then centres for legal studies, law libraries, periodicals and 
reviews, and finally the main reference works and bibliographies. A guide to the literature 
of International Communication and Political Opinion has been prepared by Bruce Lannes 
Smith and Chitra M. Smith (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
pp. xi+325, 48s.). This has been done under the Bureau of Social Science Research, 
Washington, D.C., acting for the Rand Corporation. It begins with a general account of 
trends in research in this field between 1945 and 1955 and then proceeds to list relevant 
theoretical and general writings, material on persuasion and propaganda (country by 
country), accounts of the activities of specialists in persuasion, sources for studying channels 
of international communication (arranged by regions), material on audience characteristics, 
and material on methods of research and intelligence. At the end there is a list of biblio- 
graphies, and appendixes on current sources and the journals drawn upon for the book. 
The fourth publication is Comparative Public Administration which is a selective annotated 
bibliography compiled by Jane Weidlund, Sybil L. Stokes, and Ferrel Heady for the 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan (pp. 78, 
$2.00). This begins with general material on public administration and comparative govern- 
ment, and then moves to material on modern bureaucracies (historical background, general 
characteristics, and major systems, by regions), organization and administrative relation- 
ships, personnel management, and administration and the public. It, too, concludes with 
lists of periodicals and bibliographies. 





